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agnetism of the leader supplied its place.” The volunteers de- 
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Foreign ssessense (07 | Mr Mill om Double Chambers. 443 | parted of their own free will, but the difficulty was not to recal 
we Court — 482 | Music AND FINE ARTS............cccc00000 444 | them but to utilize them when recalled. To this end he had organized 
Proceedings - “are 
pan oot ctenuees seti 423 | Beons— the cadres of three divisions, composed wholly of officers who would 
Sie cxseserscoos 435| Reminiscences of Scottish Life and h 
I nn OS ieee 445 | command the volunteers when called out. He objected only to call 
EEKS 4 ra— 406 Re iv, * ay, 7 a ” 
Peace eet. See, hema 037 | ee ieee rman: 44°] them out at once, because that would be a declaration of war. The 
births, Marriages, and Deaths....., 437) Recent Novels ........ssseseeeseseeeee sitting terminated with a general feeling of conciliation. The debate 
Worics or THE Dav— MD WOES TEE cceniccosesercvtncsesane 1 . a : 
The Conservative Forces of the The History of Mary Queen of was, however, resumed on the following day, when Garibaldi once 
nae a aon. ol ene. Ballangeic 450 | more proclaimed himself unsatisfied. He would, he said, vote only 
The Progress of Spain in the West 439/ Memoirs of Koyal Ladies .... for an order of the day which should include the “ immediate” reorga- 
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The Civil Service Estimates ......... 440| Advertisements ..........0000.... nization of the volunteers. Ricasoli’s order, which omits this word, 
= ———EEE———— _. | was, however, put and carried by 194 to 77, five members, including 
_ Garibaldi, declining to vote at all. This terminated the discussion, 
N EW OF THE WEEK. but on the 22nd, General Cialdini published a letter renouncing the 
friendship of Garibaldi. “You affect,” he said, “to treat the King as a 











good comrade; it is your intention to place yourself above social 


HERE has been a grand parliamentary struggle in Turin. The | customs, by presenting yourself to the Chamber in a strange dress ; 
new Italian Parliament, after declaring Victor Emmanuel by the | above the Government, by treating the Ministers as traitors because 

of God and the choice of the people King of Italy, gradually | they have not given themselves up to you; above Parliament, by load- 
separated into three parties. The first, or Royalist, headed by Count | ing with reproaches the deputies who do not think after your fashion ; 
Cavour, possesses a large majority in the Chambers, and is supported | above the country, by wishing to drive it where and how you choose.” 


by the whole of the educated classes and the army. The second, 


He accused Garibaldi of desiring civil war, and of ordering Colonel 


or Moderate, is strictly a Parliamentary party in the English Trepoti to fire on the royal troops, and asserted that the position of the 


sense, looks to mp section of the people for support, but under | y 


olunteers on the Volturno was exceedingly bad. Garibaldi replied 


its leader, Ratazzi, the present President of the Assembly, strives | by a denial of the facts; but his letter, simple all through, is injured by 


to hold the balance of power in the Lower House. ‘The third,}a 
or Mazzinian faction, is weak in the Chamber, but rules a large 
section of the city populations, and enjoys, through its alliance with 
Garibaldi, a high influence over all Italians. The quarrel between | n 


promise of “ personal satisfaction” at the end. The quarrel seemed 


irreconcilable, and part of the garrison at Mondovi at once pronounced 
for Garibaldi as against the army. The danger, however, recalled the 


oble leader to himself, and the telegraph announces that on the 24th 


the Royalists and Mazzinians, long festering, broke out on the 19th | instant a thorough reconciliation was effected between Cavour, Gari- 
of April. Rieasoli, at once a Royalist and a personal friend of | baldi, and Cialdini; Garibaldi left Turin, and the Southern army is 
Garibaldi, had promised to bring up the question of the Southern | to be partially reconstituted. All the reports which reach England 
army, and Garibaldi himself attended the session. His entrance, | have a slight bias in favour of Cavour, but it seems certain that 


attired in the historic red shirt surmounted by a Scotch plaid, was | I 


taly, while deeply regretting the struggle, was prepared to side de- 


the signal for a burst of enthusiasm which shook the building, and | cisively with the statesman, who is never so successful as when al? 


suspended the sitting for some minutes. Ricasoli then asked his|s 


eems lost. There is something marvellous in the way in which these 


question as to the course the Government intended to pursue with | Italians, supposed to be the most vindictive race in Europe, suppress 
the Southern army and the national armament. General Fanti, the | every personal feud if it stands in the way of the unity of Italy. 


Minister for War, replied, and both he and Count Cavour made some 


Some further details have been published of the plot which tran- 


remarkable statements on the military strength of Italy. The army, | spired at Naples during Easter week. It was organized at Rome in 


which when Fanti accepted its control consisted of only five perfect | ¢ 


he interest of the Bourbons, and included all the priests, one or two 


and three incomplete divisions, had been increased to seventeen. | of the old noblesse and former employés, and great numbers of the 
Fifty thousand conscripts had been added to its strength from | dismissed Bourbonist army. The plan appears to have been to raise 


the Emilia and Tuscany, and twenty thousand more from the|t 


he villages simultaneously, and commence an armed émeute in 


Neapolitan provinces. He had built and armed four new for- Naples. The plot was beirayed, and some hundreds of conspirators 
tresses, had a hundred batteries of artillery ready for action, was | arrested, with the applause of the population, but Naples is still ina 


amply provided with matériel, and could, with the assistance of 
a friendly Power, provide a very large army even with muskets, 
the most difficult matériel to obtain. As the Minister sat down, 


wretched condition. Assassinations take place daily, and the Go- 
vernment appears unwilling to adopt those measures of severity 
which can alone restrain a populace so poor and so reckless of life as 


Garibaldi rose, and commenced reading a speech, said to have | that of the Neapolitan capital. 


been drawn up by a Sicilian Member named Zuppetta, in which, after 
declaring that when division threatened Italy he had always yielded, 
adalways should yield, he proceeded to speak of the “ fratricidal ” 
war levied against him by Count Cavour. The Assembly was instantly 
it an uproar, the Premier lost his temper, and the sitting was sus- 
pended by the President. After afew minutes, General Garibaldi re- 
sumed more calmly, arguing that the Southern army might have been 
treated like the army of Central Italy, and incorporated with the 
uational foree. ‘They ought to have received three months’ furlough 


instead of the six months’ pay, which proved an irresistible tempta- dinal Wiseman. 
Powers having a veto upon the choice of the Conclave, and one of 


them, France, would certainly not consent to the nomination. It is 


tion to depart. “I command,” said the General, “one-half of this 
divided armament.” General Bixio rose to conciliate. ‘He was,” 


In Rome intrigue only is active, but it is stated that a plan for 


the partial settlement of the question has at length been devised. 
Negotiations will proceed, but, meanwhile, the French protecting 
garrison will be replaced by Italians. This statement requires con- 
firmation, but Count Cavour presses solutions upon the Emperor of 
the French. We must, we suppose, mention also a plan said to have 
been prepared by the Camarilla to provide for the death or abdication 
of the Pope. The Conclave will be instantly summoned by Cardinal 
Alfieri, and the Papacy be entrusted to no less a personage than Car- 


The statement, as it stands, is an absurdity, four 


he said, “Garibaldi’s soldier, and should obey his orders,” but he | just possible, however, that the Pope, looking forward to the day 


strongly advocated concord ; he would give his own family and him- 


when the entrance of the Italians will enable him to declare himself in 


self to join the hands of Cavour and Garipaldi. The Assembly was | durance, may have arranged, not for abdication, but for a vicariat to 


profoundly affected, and Count Cavour rose to take advantage of 


be exercised by the only Cardinal hopelessly beyond the reaci: alike 


hus Opportunity. So far from opposing volunteers, he, and not Gari-| of Italy aud France. The blow to Louis Napoleon in particular 


i, had been the man to call them out, and he had himself sum. 
noned his opponent from Caprera. (This was admitted.) He did 





tot quarrel with the volunteer want of discipline, for “the spell and | is believed to be in very feeble health, and the distress in Rome is 


would be so severe that the plan may have presented itself to a Pope 
whose second passion is abhorrence to the “barbarians.” The Pope 
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reported very serious. ‘The professional classas suffer fram the loss | Schinburg, Metternich, Windischgratz (the Marshal), F 
i ’ ; ic Liecittenatein, Lamberg, Kinsky, Clary and Aldri urstenberg, (7 
of the provinces, aud the peor from the absenge of foreigners. Guemenee (resident in Bohemia), Callalto, and Bgehes ithea os 
: : ’ Attems, Beuquoi, Brandis, Canossa, Cayriani | : of the Coy 
The French Government is still externally quiescent, and ‘the| Dietriehstein, Gots, Goluchowskj, Guidi di , » Czernin, Mays 
ese : - ) Gots, Goluc uidi di Bagno, Hareech, Hangwit) x 
Marine budget for 1862 has only been increased by some 60,000Z, | stein, Hoyos-Sprinzenstein, Kaunitz-Kuefstein, Lanckoronski Levee Herber, 
The total number of men employed is to be 25,511 sailors afloat, tg Meran, Miniscalehi, Nostitz, Antonini, Potocki, Sebinbors gmt 
4160 sailors on land, 12,689 marines, and 4824 artillerymen and 1un-Hohenstein, Venier, Waldstein, Wilezek, and Wratislaw, » Sternberg, 


gendarmes—total 45,184; not a very formidable force. It must. be | for Fn manner ? & “eo ty ae bef the Fundamental Ls 
remembered, however, that the maritime inscription gives the French | House for life, are: Count Anthony Auersperg “hee of the Uj 
Government the power of calling out its reserves within a fort-| Baron Baumgartner (formerly Minister of Finances and Seonee “_ 
night, and the addition of the reserve would double the strength of | Bembo (the Podest# of Venice), General von Benedek, Count Chan a 


the fleet. It is reported that transports have been ordered to the pore g — yes z — - Grillparzer (poet and dramas 
Syrian coast to bring away the French army, which is bound to de- | Hartig (formerly Minister of feats enn eta Count Haller, Cong 
part on Ist June. Great complaints are, however, made in France | nowski, Count Khevenbiiller, the Grand Prior of og Knight ) tine ab 
of the desertion of the Christians, who, acccording to French accounts, | Bohemia, Baron Philip Krauss (formerly Minister of Flame), Rar, rw a 
look to France as their only hope. psp rng a nl of Justice), Baron Lichtenfels, the President - 
The French continue to es great interest in the events at | peiinoh. state, Lieutenant-General Prince Francis Liechtenstein, Baron Miine), 
, ‘ “ 3ellinghausen (poet and dramatic author), Count Mtinch-Belli 
Warsaw. According to the official report from the prefects, all the | outbreak of the revolution of 1848 President of the Ge inghausen (at the 
rovinces are agitated by sympathy for that unhappy nation. The | Marshal Count Nugent (an Irishman), Dr. Polacky (the renowsannieratian), 
mperor, however, apparently pressed by Russia, has formally | historian), the Chevalier von Pipitz (the Governor of the Bank), Baron Pr. 
expresssed, in the Monifewr, his inability to afford assistance to the od Coover (a Mighinene mee Sree an nt M. Resti-Ferrar, 
Poles: eye (a lighly -respecte rieste banker ), Baron Rosnaszkan, 

“ The late events at Warsaw have been unanimously commented upon by the Soegaie Oo ae yey “page ly oy > ea, Bar 
French press, with the sentiments of traditional sympathy which the cause of | astical Affairs), Prinee Hugh of Tharn and Taxis Genet Gane <~ 
Poland has always excited in the West of Europe. But these expressions of | ‘{rauttmann dorf, Be Wassilk . " , _ turn, Count 
interest would ill serve the Polish cause if they had the effect of misleading public : a : on * ont Gunster Wolkenstein, 
opinion by allowing it to be supposed that the Emperor of the French encourages | | There is no improvement in the position in Hungary, and Pesth 
hopes which he could not satisfy. The generous ideas displayed by the Emperor | journal states openly that the kingdom will not be satistied with 
Alexander since his accession to the throne, especially in the great measure of | the restoration of the inteerity of the a a POR eee 

epesanty grea toration of the integrity of the country, and the cor 
the emancipation of the peasants, are a certain token of his desire to likewise |] 948 that it will send ae adie shes to is) istitution of 
effect the improvements admitted by the state of things in Poland. It is only |? -. Sige gates to Parliament, and that the only 
wished that he may not be prevented from so doing by manifestations of such a | CONCessions it will make are to discuss the future form of its govern. 
nature as to place the dignity of the political interests of the Russian empire in | Ment diplomatically, and to aeeept its share of the Imperial debt 











antagonism with the tendencies of its Sovereign.” The last seems to have been extorted by the irritation the first hint 
The note will havea tranquilizing effect in Warsaw, where the belief | of a refusal to bear any portion of the debt produced among 

3 \ trang if : . ee es POU among the nop. 
in French assistance is very general. Hungarian nationalities. The House of Representatives was consti. 


Prince Napoleon has formally announced in the Moniteur his desire | tuted on 20th April, but no business of importance was transacted 
to be permitted to reply to the Due d’Aumale, and his regret that The Austrian Commissioners have withdrawn from Berlin, aud the 
the Duke’s pamphlet should have been suppressed. ‘The Emperor, |¢florts to reorganize the army of the Confederation on the basis 
however, refuses his consent. It is said that the Prince also re- | of a divided command may be considered at an end. Prussia, mor. 

uested permission to challenge the Duke, but the Conseil de Famille | over, it is said, intends to send only her contingent into Ha. 
decided that the Duc d’Aumale in his pamphlet had violated the | stein, instead of a great army, leaving the rest of the force to 
privileges of the Senate, and the challenge, therefore, could not be | be supplied by the Diet. The object of the change is to allay the 
Issued. suspicion of interested designs. It is said that the Chamber of Re. 

‘Two heavy failures at Marseilles appear to have excited some at- | wresentatives intend to curtail the military budget, while the German 
tention. ‘The two firms, Messrs. Demetrius Balthazzi and Gabriel | National Association is opening its deliberations in some of the 
Hava and Co., are Greek, and large creditors of the Sultan, the debt | larger towns of North Germany. The object of this association is 
amounting in the whole to a million sterling. The Bank of France | to make Prussia supreme in the Federation, an object not very con. 
has consequently advanced them large sums, the French Government | sistent with diminished armies. 
being anxious to obtain possession of these securities as a new hold| |The railway from Berlin to St. Petersburg will, it is said, be com- 
over the Sultan. | pleted in another year. It is already so far advanced that the journey 

—__—_—~ |is now effected in three days. 1 





The accounts from Poland are still gloomy. It is stated hat the —- 

concessions originally made to the Poles were of the most unreal! ‘The intelligence of the week from Turkey is, on the whole, disas- 
character, the Municipal Council, for example, having the right to | trous. ‘Thus Russia is stated to have accumulated 50,000 men once 
meet only when called together by the President, an officer nominated | ore upon the Pruth. The Porte has resolved to put down the in- 
by the Governor. The right of discussion, moreover, was limited to | surrection in Montenegro, but the disturbances in Bosnia and 
matters introduced by the President, and the Council reduced in | the Herzegovina seem to develop rapidly. Proposals of concession 
practice to that officer. A savage order has been issued to Prince | aye been made by the Turkish Government, but the people demand 
Gortschakoff, warning all officials of the necessity of severity, and | the absolute withdrawal of all troops, and the contest threatens te 
declaring that any official who hesitates to imprison any person guilty | heeome one of extermination. Great atrocities are committed on 
of harbouring evil designs against Government, or “omits to avail | poth sides. In Bulgaria, a religious revolution has been carried to 
himself of the co-operation of the military authorities,” shall be ‘completion. No less than two millions of Bulgarians, disgusted with 
instantly dismissed. No intelligence has been received from Lublin, the conduct of the Patriarch at Constantinople, have formally joined 
whither General Chruleff had proceeded “ to restore order,” and all | the Catholie Chureh and been received and absolved by the Pope. 
the telegrams are of the most meagre description. It er known, |The Catholics of France are calling for aid to the new converts, who 
however, that 80,000 troops have been concentrated in Poland, and | peed instruction, and the movement will greatly increase French in- 
laced on war allowances, and it is believed that a war contri- fluence in the province, An army is to be organized for Roumelia 
ution will be placed 5 we the country ; a very improbable measure. | and placed under the command of Omar Pasha, and to meet these 
Count Zamoyski has been ordered to proceed to Berlin. It is | various expenses a fresh issue of paper money has been sanctioned by 
asserted, an a Mae aye ys a is still — ‘Government. It will be issued at the rate of 300,000/. a ~— 
€ “Ss Nd « -_ > -_ > fr wly . » np » apk 
Si aise ak aalamouias to ustcin the Sivhen nn gai." Wolie nac eee da etat basn-c hcdus onal? 

: , ' ‘ot od: . > has been set up to keep the exchanges firm—a_ hopeless attemp 
distrust these rumours, the Government being well aware that and the officials and the army paid a part of their arrears—in papet 
~ the time for conciliation has passed. /money. For the rest, the financial reforms are, as usual, — 
- 5p aT ain sama | but some arrangement is to be effected for the sale of the Crown 
‘ a — for the Central or ar of inte are eee ' lands. ; In — to hese a symptoms, we have te- 

ut the results are not yet accurately known. No deputies will be | ports that the French really intend to quit Syria. 

sent from [stria, Crotia, Dalmatia, or Venetia, and the majority from | 
we cng Piet he will, it is pees be Liberals. In the 1 yrol, | The American crisis, so long predicted, has arrived at last. The 
dente werden eo sig a pod ark. meen — x | Government of Washington has introduced one new and importas 

id by forei — P t th ti f th Reichsrath, The element into its plans, and that is secrecy. W hile filling up 
said by foreigners—to prevent the meeting of the Keicksrath, | 1¢ | aypointments, Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet contrived to get togetier * 
lan adopted was to collect crowds in Vienna, to attack the Arch- decent navy ~onsisting of one United States frigate, two war vessels, 
war be Ree de — phe he ager ae ——_ - and nine steamers of the first class. With these it was resolved to ee 

g » ‘4 a g 8s , “* . . J % 4 oa aw 7 
siege. The project however, failed, the adies Saving dagened the me pe into Fort Sumpter, a mensere the oe “in. wal 
assemblages without military assistance Fifty-three persons have ooked upon as a declaration of war. Accordingly, Ke board, lef 
been created hereditary members of the Upper House and thirty- two thousand soldiers and great quantities of stores on dezvous 
nine members for life. The names fede those of every great Blew York on the 9th, 10th, ond 11th, ont axpested — om 
family in Austria, men whom the Imperial Government will scarcely |" Charleston about the 12th. ‘The orders would have voit, vessel 
arce'y | out, but a storm apparently dispersed the fleet, and only one 





play with. . succeeded in reaching Charleston in time. . f the 
“In tee with Paragraph 3 of the "7. Laws for the repre-} Meanwhile the Southern Government had been renga 
sentation of the empire, his Majesty, on the 18th inst., made the dignity of “eS 4 d resolved to anticipate attack. 4e 
esty, Nea . y °’ | preparations in progress, and resolved to anticip: “ 
mnesaber of the Kipper House bemsciancy in tho faenilicn of tho Slowing pessene: Beauregard, commander-in-chief of the forces of the Confederacy 





Of the Pri ohn Liechtenstein, Lobkovitz,Auersperg, Adolphus Schwarzen- ; j p 
berg, Colloredo-Mannsfeld, Khevenbiiller, Starhemberg, Salm-Reifferscheid, ! on the 11th, summoned Major Anderson to surrender. Major 
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course, regretted that 
with the demand ;” 


“a sense of honour prevented his | 
- and on the morning of the 12th | 
op auregard opened fire. He had ample means at his com- | 
For weeks before, the whole force of the State had been 
ed in the erection of batteries, and forces had been collected, 
exert stimated at from five to twenty thousand men. 
various “a anal on the morning of the 12th, in the presence of the 
ae ithe population, who, with the true excitabilty of the South, 
po to the wharfs to watch the conflict through their teleseopes. 
“ Anderson replied vigorously, but the sand-batteries appear 
oe first to have been irresistible. A heavy breach was made 
ag battery, and after renderiug a cannonade, which set the 
by on marters on fire, till the afternoon of the 13th, Major Ander- 
ied at discretion, and removed himself and followers to 
a tor, where the joy is naturally extreme. It is said that the 
oe fleet lay the whole time in harbour w ithout tiring a shot, 
+ this is incredible. No one was killed, it is said, on either side ; 
te ys result of such hot work. Major Anderson and his men will 
seer to New York im one of the steamers in the harbour. 
aie exeitemeut in Washington is tremendous, and reports are cur- | 
rent af the intention of the South to march upon the capital. No 
of the effect of the news in the North has yet reached Eng- | 
land; but Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts are reported 
to have tendered pecuniary and physical aid. Thus far the South 
must be pronounced successful, having displayed at once, skill, 
courage, and energy. Their first success will doubtless stimulate them 
to still further exertions. 


We have news from India to the 24th March ; but it is of little 
i ce. ‘The famine does not appear to be spreading, and the 
budget will, it is said, show an estimated deficit for 1861-62 of only 
000,000. The returns from the income tax this year will be up- 
wards of 2,000,0002., the collection, exclusive of Madras and Bombay, 
having reached 1,460,000/. ‘The opium revenue is now estimated at 
$,000,000/., and the total cost of the famine at only 500,000/. The 
Government of India has despatched a special commissioner to the 
disturbed districts of Bengal, to examine into the complaint of the 
Europeans, that the ryots are in combination to resist payment of 
reut. The commissioner will be accompanied by a body of troops. 


The Tynemouth election begun on Monday, in the Town Hall of 
North Shields. Mr. Hodgson ana Mr. Otway were proposed and 
seconded, and the show of hands being in favour of Mr. Otway, his 
opponent demanded a poll. At the close on Tuesday, after a severe 
contest, the numbers were—Hodgson, 421; Otway, 374. Mr. 
Hodgson was very roughly treated, and a guard of sixty policemen 
escorted him to the railway station. 

Mr. John Locke, who resigned his seat when appointed Recorder 
for Brighton, was, on Wednesday, re-elected Member for Southwark 
without any opposition. 

Another seat is vacant. Mr. David Pugh, member for the Mont- 
gonery burghs, died on Saturday, in his seventy-second year. 

a 

A very large mecting, convened by the Lord Mayor, and attended 
by many City notables, was held in the Guildhall on Thursday, on the 
equalization of the poor-rate question. Alderman Sidney and Mr. 
Locke, M.P., took a prominent part in the proceedings; and, in 
spite of a smart opposition, resolutions were carried to the effect 
that the Poor Law required amendment, and that the best remedy for 
existing evils would be to equalize the charge for the relief of the 
poor over an extended area of chargeability. 


May has not yet arrived, but the “ May meetings” have begun, 
. ° , '~ 5 5 





aud Exeter Hall, Willis’s Kooms, the Hanover-square Rooms, and 
St. James’s Hall are the scenes of these gatherings so characteristic 
of England. 

The Malta Protestant College for Educating the Natives of the 
Turkish Empire—rather an extensive mission—met in Willis’s Rooms 
on Weduesday. It was attended, among others, by Lord Shaftes- | 
bury, Lord Ducie, and Sir Henry Rawlinson. ‘The report supplies | 
some very curious statements. ‘The Malta College was founded in 
1846, for the purpose of evangelizing the people by means of a native 
missionary agency, and since its foundation 265 free and paying 
pupils have been admitted into the institution, of whom 88 were 
foreigners, chiefly from the East, and 68 Oriental by birth and parent- 
age, the remainder being of English extraction, at least on the pater- 
nal side, but with only few exceptions born and residing in the East. 
The number at present on the roll of the college is 64, among whom 
are pupils from fourteen different nations (including four young | 
Bulgarians), and some sent by Dr. Livingstone from Central Africa. 
Since its establishment the college has supplied a number of well- 
trained youths, who are filling important spheres of labour in the 
Turkish Empire; 15 agents (13 foreign and 2 English) have been | 
Prepared for the work of the gospel, and are employed by various | 
Societies, either English or American, in missionary stations, the | 
maintenance and educatiou of each free pupil costing about 402. a 
year. France maintains in Turkey above 20 schools and colleges, 
conducted by Jesuits or Sisters of Mercy; Russia pays an annual 
tribute to nearly all the schools of the Greek Church, exceeding 200; 

merica maintains in ‘lurkey more than 150 schools and colleges for 

¢ free education of the natives; while England only supports four. 
America spends 28,000/. a year in education and missions among the 
900,000 Armeniaus, but ikere are still 50,000,000 of Moslems, and 














13,000,000 of the Greek Church, almost entirely unprovided with 
Protestant teachers. 

The Home Missions of the Church of England Society met on 
Wednesday. The object of this society is to promote the employ- 
ment of additional curates in populeus places. It enjoys a revenue 
of upwards of 27,000/. a year, and is in a flourishing way, having 
district and diocesan feeders ail over the country. It really does 
work ; for in 1860 it expended nearly 22,000/. upon 420 additional 
curates, and next year 25,000/. is to be spent in this field. It is 
found that the poor contribute very fairly to the funds, considering 
their limited means. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury and York, the 
Bishops of London and Oxford, Lord Lyttelton aud the Duke of 
Marlborough took part in the proceedings. 


The House of Lords, sitting as a Court of Appeal, decided a nice 
point on Monday. It was an appeal from the Lrish Courts of Ex- 
chequer and Queen’s Bench. The point in dispute was whether a 
clergyman was legally able to perform the marriage ceremony between 
himself and another person. ‘This question the Court below decided 
in the aflirmative, and against that decision the present appeal was 
brought. The case had been argued during the two last sessions, 
and the learned judges before whom it was heard were of opinion 
that the marriage was invalid. The Lord Chancellor, in delivering 
judgment, said tuis was a writ of error from a judgment of the Court 
of Exehequer Chamber in Ireland, aflirming a judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in that country, pronounced in an action of eject- 
ment brought by the respondent against the appellant, his uncle, to 
recover lands of which John Samuel Beamish, the grandfather of the 
respondent and the father of the appellant, had been seised in fee- 
simple at his death, which happened after the death of the Rev. 
Samuel Swayne Beamish, the father of the respondent. The ques- 
tion turned entirely upon the validity of the marriage between the 
respondent’s father and mother, which took place under the following 
circumstances : The Rev. Samuel Swayne Beamish, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, on the 27th of November, 1831, performed 
a ceremony of marriage between himself and Isabella Frazer, the 
mother of the respondent, at a private house in Cork, by reading the 
form of marriage from the Prayer-book. ‘There was not any clergy- 
man present besides the respondent’s father, and the only witness 
was a woman who saw the ceremony through the window, Had this 
case been brought before the House previously to the decision of 
“The Queen ¢. Millis” in 1844, he sould not have hesitated to 
advise their Lordships to aflirm the judgment of the Court below in 
favour of the validity of the marriage and the legitimacy of the re- 
spondent. The parties believed they had contracted a valid marriage, 
and before the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 1753 this would 
have been suflicient to make the marriage valid even without the 
presence of apriest. ‘The canon law held such a marriage legal, and, 
according to Lord Stowell and numerous other authorities, the canon 
Jaw regulated our law of marriage until Lord Hardwicke’s Act was 

passed. However, it must now be considered as determined by that 
louse that no marriage was legal without the presence of a priest. 
He had deemed the decision in “The Queen v. Millis” so unsatis- 
factory that he had deemed it his duty to enter a protest against it, 
as he considered there ought to be a public form to which no person 
could object, and which might, by registration, be of easy, safe, and 
perpetual proof, the addition of the religious ceremony being highly 
desirable, although not absolutely necessary. He would have asked 
their Lordships to reconsider their decision im “ The Queen v. Millis,” 
only he felt bound by it so long as it was the settled law of the land. 
The question then arose whether the clergyman could officiate at his 
own marriage. He thought not. Could a testator witness his own 
will? Couid a donee witness his own act in executing a power ? 
Surely not. He could find neither principle nor authority to support 
the judgment appealed against, and, therefore, with much reluctance, 
he must advise their Lordships to reverse the decision of the Court 
below. ‘The other Law Lords present concurred in this judgment. 


An extraordinary question has been raised in the Court of Divorce. 
An innkeeper, residing at Hull, has petitioned for a decree of nullity 
of marriage, on novel ground. He alleges that a pretended marriage 
was performed between himself and Aun ‘Taylor im a church-vestry 
in Yorkshire, and he asks the court for a decree on the ground that 
he had carnally known, before the marriage, Mary Taylor, the mother 
of his wife! The court has taken time to cousider its judgment. 

The Court of Exchequer, sitting in banco, have, we are glad to 
say, refused to grant a writ of habeas corpus to bring up the body of 
Fernandez, committed to prison for refusing to give evidence in the 
Wakefield bribery case. ‘Lhe court are of opinion that the commit- 
ment was perfectly legal. 

It appears to be possible to make a tenant pay poor rates twice with 
perfect legality. Mr. Thomas Atherton rents chambers in the city 
and compounds for his rates with his landlord. Some officious per- 
sons, without the consent of Mr. Atherton, served, in his name, upon 
the overseers of the parish a formal notice that he claimed to be rated 
to the poor, the object being to get Mr. Atherton’s name upon the 
register of Parliamentary voters. Of course the claim was admitted, 
and in due course Mr. Atherton received an application for the pay- 
ment of a rate which he declined to pay, and then a summons to show 
cause why he should not pay. He was naturally very angry, but as 
the rate had been legally made, as Mr. Atherton had been rated, and 
as he had not appealed, he was bound to pay. The Lord Mayor had no 
choice but to enforce payment. Mr. Atherton said he would rather 
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be without a vote, and lamented his “hard case,” but there was no- 
thing for it but to pay. 


Frederick Strugnell is in custcdy on a charge of stealing 105/. from 
the house of Mr. Higgins, a butcher at Islington, and murderously 
assaulting Mary Ann Redkison, a servant. On Sunday several per- 
sons were attracted by cries in the shop of Mr. Higgins. A woman 
was heard shrieking “ Pray don’t hurt me!” “ Don’t strike me !” 
cries followed by blows, and silence. One man hoisted up another, 
who, on looking in, saw a woman lying on the floor. They then 
broke open the door, and found that the face of the woman had been 
beaten in, and that the house had been robbed. The poor girl was 
taken to the nearest hospital, and, recovering her senses, she named 
Strugnell as her assailant. The story of this person was that the 
girl had invited him into the house, that he went out and fetched 
gin, and that hearing voices the girl thought the street door was 
open, and, going out to see, a man struck her. Struguell says he was 

raid, and fled out of the front door. To the police Strugnell 
denied that he had been to the house at all. ‘The girl’s statement, 
taken at the hospital, is different. She says mg who had for- 
merly lived in the service of Mr. Higgins, invited himself in; that 
after he had fetched the gin she shut the door, that he subsequently 
went into the parlour “ to see the time,” and returned. It was then 
she suspected that the door had been opened, and going out pro- 
ceeded up-stairs. ‘ Fred” followed her, knife in hand, and she, 
finding signs of robbery, was running down for the police, when he 
sn past, shut the door, and knocked her down with the chopper. 
This statement is corroborated by the evidence of those who, pass- 
ing the door at the time, stopped to listen on hearing the girl’s cries. 
Strugnell is remanded. 

At Carlisle, two persons have died under suspicious circumstances. 
William Horsley, 1 young man, was found dead in the kitchen of a 
public-house —_ by his mother-in-law, Mrs. Davidson, He had 
evidently died from strangulation. The next morning Mrs. David- 
son was very ill, and she died in a few hours from poison. These 
two were left up together on the preceding night. It is suspected 
that the woman had a passion for her son-in-law, and that in a fit of 
pew she killed him, afterwards killing herself. Evidence has 

en given that she was endeavouring to get possession of strych- 
nine, and that she had threatened Horsley. The inquiry is ad- 
journed. 


Two facts illustrative of the hatred of law which still lingers in 
Ireland are reported. Mr. Monaghan, a farmer, poor law guardian, ex- 
cellent employer, and kind friend to the poor, has been shot at in West- 
meath, when on his way to chapel, by a cowardly ruffian lurking behind 
ahedge. A conflict ensued, in which Mrs. Monaghan played a gallant 
but ineffectual part, the man who drove the car coolly looking on. 
It is supposed that this outrage was perpetrated by a squatter whi, 
a year ago, was turned off the land, getting a mouey compensation 
for giving up what was not his own. 

The other case is one of resistance to a sheriff. At the intercession 
of a priest, certain parties were allowed to remain in occupation of a 
farm as caretakers for a period ; but when the time arrived they re- 
fused to give up, barricaded the gates, and made a desperate resist- 
ance. The sheriff had to knock a hole in the wall of the house and 
jump into the midst of the defenders, threatening to shoot them, 
before they would give in. 

Three Irish sailors have been actors in a tragedy at Plymouth. 
‘Lhe Cork Steamship Company’s vessel, Prussian Eagle, was lying in 
the Great Western Docks, and on Saturday afternoon three of her 
seamen, John Hart, Cornelius Moyina, and Daniel Harrington, had 
been on shore drinking, returning to the vessel in the evening in a 
semi-intoxicated state. Shortly after they returned some words and 
a wrangling took place between Harrington and Moyina, subsequently 
a violeut quarrel and a fight ensued, and they fought for some time, 
Moyina proving himself by far the best man. This affair then seemed 
to have 7 en closed, but Hart, apparently not liking the turn things 
had taken, said he could fight Moyina, but whether any blows did 
actuaily take place between Moyina and him, at present appears to 
be unknown. Moyina then sat down on a seat, and leaned against a 
bulkhead, the whole affair taking place in the ship’s forecastle. While 
he was in that position Hart, without apparently any further provo- 
cation, rushed at him and struck him three violent blows on the nose, 
aud threw his body on him. While Moyina was thus lying back 
struggling under Hart, in a half stupified state, Hart put lus hand 
in his own pocket, drew forth a clasped knife, which he unclasped, 


. ee 
witnesses, but. the vessel left Plymouth on Sunda es to 
has a yi 


troops from Bristol to Cork. Hart is 25 years o age, an 
and child at Cork. Harrington is 23. The deceased was 
man, and has also left a wife and child at Cork, 
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Che Court. 

Te Queen has remained in retirement at Osborne all the 

Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, and other mem, 
bers of the al Family are to return to Buckingham Palace _ 
from the Isle of Wight. The Court will remain in town three days, af J 
which time, according to present arrangements, her Majest mi rd 
Priuce Consort will go to the White House, Richmond, where - 
intend to remain for ten days. y 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 


Hovss oF Lorps. Monday, April 22.—Wills of Personalty by British Subj 
Lord Kingsdown’s Bill read a second time—Post-office Savings Banks Bill = 
second time —Lunacy Regulation Bill read a third time and passed, read 

Tuesday, April 23.—Marriage Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill read second tj 

Thursday, April 24.—Post-office Savings Banks Bill committed— eases on 
Incumbents Restriction Bill read a second time. ~» by 

Friday, April 26.—Government of India; hord Lyveden's Question, 


| House or Commons. Monday, April 22 —Ways and Means; Debate on Mog; 
for going into Committee, adjourned. tion 
Tuesday, April 23,—The Ballot; Mr. H. Berkeley's Motion negatived by 279 to 
—Seizure of Arms on the Danube; Mr. Duncombe's Question, * Count Out,” 
Wednesday, April 24.—University Elections Bill referred to a Select Committee. 
Non-conformists’ Burial Bill, thrown out. 
Thursday, April 25.—Ways and Means; Debate resumed and again adjourned 
Friday, April 26.—Iliness of Speaker—Outrage at Bonn ; Lord R. Cecil's Ques 
tion—Captain Brabazon; General Peel's Question—The Papacy; Mr, Newdegute 
Question. 8 





' , Tue Buncer. 
A general discussion on the financial position of the country and 
4 and the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer arose on Monday, upon 
_ motion that the House should go into Committee of Ways and 
eans. 

Mr. Tuomas Bartne led the way, but he made no amendment 
He said that the night a budget was proposed is not the best for dis. 
cussing its merits and defects, and that, as it was desirable to consider 
its general character, it was better to discuss the whole on the motion 
for going into committce than to wait until they were in committee, 
when it is usual to restrict remarks to particular resolutions, The 
budget was presented as a whole and should be dealt with as a whole, 
Mr. Baring next disclaimed any intention of conveying a censure or 
proposing a vote of want of contidence. He rejoiced that we live in 

ays when the rejection of a budget does not entail a ¢ of 
Ministry. It would be unpardonable obstinacy in a Ministry to 
to a budget which was opposed to the wishes of Parliament. His 
desire was not to follow Mr. Gladstone in all his statements, nor revert 
to et legislation, but to state his opinion of our present position and 
of Mr. Gladstone’s intended policy. After some playful allusions to 
the famous “three days” lost to 1860-61, Mr. Baring came to the 

oint. 
His position was that the provision Mr. Gladstone proposed to make for the 
the fature is neither safe, politic, nor wise. There was a deficiency of 2,271,000, 
and the mode in which it was met—by absorbing means available for future pur- 
poses, by increasing the debt, and renewing Exchequer-bonds—was not satisfac. 
tory. With that absorption and addition to the debt it 1s not wise to remit taxa 
tion that cannot be reiinposed. This is a time of uncertainty, when over-cautia 
would be a virtue, and rasliness a grievous vice. Assuming that we haveagood 
harvest and that peace is preserved, then our whole expenditure is to be 
69,900,000/. Yet the fact that the navy is in a transition state, and the interest 
on the fortification loan is increasing, suggest doubts as to expenditure. The 
revenue is fixed at 71,823,000/., and he did not believe, if all is sunshine, that 
Mr. Gladstone has exaggerated the produce of the customs and excise. But 
may not circumstances occur to diminish the revenue? Last year 600,000L 
disappeared from the failure of hops and malt. Then the China item of 750,000. 
is doubtful, and it would have been wiser to wait until we had it before disposing 
of it. The surplus is estimated at 400,0002, yet if the Chinese indemnity is nt 
paid, there will be a deficiency of 30,0004 Mr. Gladstone disposes of is esti- 
mated surplus by taking one penny off three quarters’ income tax, and remitting 
half a year’s revenue from paper; but next year he will lose a year’s revenue 
from these sources, 2,400,0002, and he ought to pay off 1,000,000/. of Exchequer 
bonds in 1862, making a reduction of 3,400,000/., which, unless accompanied by 
a reduction in expenditure, it would be unwise to assent to. Mr. Baring did not 
feel sure that expenditure can be reduced, for war might arise, and if the same 
wants occur next year, we shall have not only to restore the penny of the income 
tax but add another to replace the void occasioned by the repeal of the paper 
duties, and thus run the risk of making direct taxation unpopular. We do not 
desire or take into account the probabilities of war, but how do we stand even for 
a time of peace? Mr. Baring pointed to the effects of the famine in India, the 
troubles in the United States, the difficulties in Turkey. No one can say there 
is a prospect of their being overcome ; no one can tell what next year's trade wih 
be, or next yeur's harvest. It is wise to be prepared for a diminished revenue 
The decision in another place on the paper duty last year was a godsend. If 





drove into Moyina’s body, and then, coolly wiping it on the back part 
of his own trousers, replaced it in his pocket. ‘The knife took effect | 
in Moyina’s heart, killing him instantly. A boy present gave an | 
alarm, and a quartermaster of the ship coming down, ordered Hart | 
to give him the knife, which he did. ‘The quartermaster then placed | 
a bag under the deceased’s head, and left him there, believing him | 
only to be exhausted by the struggle, and not examining as to what 
injury the knife had done. Hart and the quartermaster returned on 
deck. The murder was committed between eleven and twelve o'clock, | 
but the fatal nature of the affray was not discovered until about three 
o’clock the following morning. ‘The deceased, appearing not to re- 
cover, was examined by some of his shipmates and his death dis- 
covered. In the interim Hart had got back the knife from the 
yey 9 and it cannot now be found. On Sunday morning 
was taken into custody by the Plymouth police on a charge of 
murder, and Harrington apprehended, charged with assaulting the 
deceased. ‘The quartermaster and boy have also been detained as 





had been given up the revenue would have been less by a million. Yet —— 
posed to give it up now, and we are told we are quite safe. Is thatso? Here 
fr. Baring entered into a defence of the paper duty, arguing that it ts not op 
pressive because it is an increasing source of revenue ; showing that the House 6 
not bound by its pledge to repeal that tax any more than it is to abolish the 
income tax, to reduce the tea and sugar duties, to establish a Sinking Fund; 
while the Honse is bound to keep faith with the public creditor and provide 
means for carrying on the public service. The House is not bound to repeal ® 
tax if it is not wise te do so. His proposal was that the duty on tea choall 
redueed, because thereby tie poor would be benefited, the revenue increased by 
increased consumption, and trade with China and Japan stimulated. “ Well,’ 
we really have this surplus, and if it be not a deceptive surplus, let us apply it 
such a way as will stimulate trade with these countries, benefit our manufactures, 
and improve the social condition of the people. (Cheers.) I confess, ae 
have a strong opinion that the course proposed by her Majesty’s Government 
the abolition of the paper duties is neither wise nor safe, and I beg the — 
to reconsider the matter; I beg them to ascertain whether their future a 
is so secure that that they can afford to wipe off at once and completely a 
source of revenue. I say this from no wish to disturb their pee Se 
bench, for there is no calamity which at present I should more dee tet 
than a succession of weak Governments, I desire a strong Government; °™ 
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is present Ministry—strong as they may be in talent 
gocorinced ity at ee se in this tears any ibe can be strong 
godin the major? J a strong financial position. (Cheers.) I am convinced that, 
goles they ae to the world as well as to this country that your finances 
ass 308 Brassed, yeu cannot eg that influence - _ power — 
abroad, nor can you with safe’ on the 
its desirable vol a the Government to sunguted teh Uahner 
gore ing of the country, whatever the pressure brought to bear upon 
ay be the moval of a tax, it is their duty to weigh the consequences of such 
jor the so upon their shoulders rests ; . spacer mer A Fa oy ae the 

g remission) ional finance. g pardon of the House for havin 
gational ope = se bound to say thet if the question be put to _ 
i cosath financial measures are safe, wise, and politic, or even (I may 
beter the e offence) honest to the country, I cannot, if 1 am to decide aye or 
sy oa question otherwise than in the negative.” 
09, . -_ 
began, was continued throughout the evening. Mr. 
The dete tr inst the reduction of the tea ~) Lord Ropert 
= GUE cosatied the whole of the budget, quoted Mr. Gladstone’s 
ol of 1857 against Mr. Gladstone’s policy in 1861, likened him 
hate Micawber, predicted war, and called on the House not to en- 
» or the revenue “ because of some romantic visions of an over san- 
donee sncellor of the Exchequer.” Mr. Baxrer reminded the 
use that Mr. Baring, now the criti¢ of Mr. Gladstone, had oppased 
free trade which saved the country from revolution. The budget 
; founded on the truest financial principles. Every free trader must 
i listened with gratification and surprise to the triumphant vindi- 
cation of the policy of last year. Mr, Baxter was grateful for Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ admirable am ity a ny pay which 
reduced. Mr. STANHOPE denied that there was 
pa us, and argued with warmth against the repeal of the 
paper duty. Mr. Dopson, with a word for the hop growers, generally 
voved of the budget, and saw no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
P'Gladstone’s calculations. Mr. Biacksurn answered that Mr. 
Gladstone was wrong last year and might be wrong again. It would 
ie better to reduce the tea and sugar duties than to agent the paper 
duty, Mr. Pottanp-Urquuanrt replied that the repeal of the paper 
duty would help to develop the manufacturing enterprise of Ireland, 
and he hoped the Irish Members would assist Ministers in their 
dort to repeal the tax. Mr. Henry Batwiie said he had no great 
objection to the repeal of the paper duties—although it would only 
benefit afew—but he thought it would be better to reduce duties that | 


-sned that neither 





would recover themselves. The literal fact is that we have to sacri- 
fice 1,300,000/. of revenue for the benefit of about one hundred indi- 
viduals powerfully represented in the House and even in the Cabinet. | 
The debate continued to run on_ this topie—Mr. Ewart, Mr. | 
Noxnis, Mr, Buack supporting the Ministerial youn, Mr. Lone. | 
mei ’and'Mr. Lone - pono | against it. Mr. Bentinck criticized 
Mr. Gladstone’s budget speech, which he characterized as “ admirable 

eloquence but also admirable sophistry.” He reflected on the French | 
treaty, and referred to the helplessness of the Government of 1854 as | 
ene source of our extravagant expenditure. He wanted to know why | 
“the friends of the people” supported war taxes on tea and sugar 
in order that those interested in penny papers should be relieved; 
and then answering his own question, said one object was to reclaim 
the wavering ce of some members who sit below the gangway, 
and the other to insult, nay, defy, the House of Lords. He describe 

the budget as an act of faith ; contrasted Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
duct with that of Sir Robert Peel; denied there was a real surplus; 
deseribed Mr. Gladstone as one 


“ Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never says a foolish thing, and never does a wise one,” 


and declared the budget to be impolitic, unjust, and prejudicial to 
the general interests of the country. _ ; 
Sir Josepa Paxton said Mr. Bentinck entertained very erroneous | 
views. Did he imagine, for instance, that paper is used for literature | 
ouly? Mr. Baring had adopted a very doleful tone, and Sir cone 
wondered why with such forebodings he connected himself with the 
Exhibition of 1862. : < 
Sir Starrorp Nortucote spoke at considerable length, and minutely | 
criticized the budget in its scope and details. After pointing out that | 
no Minister had risen to dis a the gloomy reflections raised by Mr. | 
Baring’s speech, he proceeded to vindicate the prod taken by the | 
ge last year upon the treaty budget, by showing the errors in 
. Gladstone’s calculations, which would have been greater had the 
paper duty been repealed and had not the spirit duties been augmented. 
ir Stafford maintained that the House had to deal with a deficiency for last year 
of at least 2,500,0004 Now how had that been met? Mr. Gladstone said he had 
met it by taking 1,450,000/. from the balances, and adding 460,000. to the un- 
funded debt ; but these two sums donot make up 2,500,000. [Mr. GLApsTonE 
}stid he had not explained how the deficit was met.} If that were the case, 
continued Sir Starrorp Norrucore, then the House had a right to complain. 
His explanation of the mode in which the deficit was met was by taking the two 
sums above mentioned, and in addition the 200,000. of the fortification loan, and 
627,200. “repayments of advances,” which properly should be lent out again, | 
aad not applied to the service of the year. But if that were so—and observing 
40 ironical smile on Mr. Gladstone's face he confessed he might be wrong—then 
there was a deficit at once, for it was an addition to the public debt though the 
money might have been borrowed years ago. If it were as he supposed, adding 
ve million borrowed to pay off Bachenuee bonds, the debt was increased last 
t by 2,500,000/. Sir Stafford, turning to the estimates of revenue, did not 
fault with them, but dwelt much upon the uncertainty of the payment of 
the 750,000/. on account of China indemnity, arguing that this sum would be re- 
= to cover expenses in China still accruing, and if that were so then the 
40,0000, he said, “is already as good as gone.” (‘ Hear! hear !” and laughter.) 
Continuing his minute examination, Sir Stafford, with the view of making out 
that instead of a surplus of 400,000/. there would be a deficit of 900,000/., and 
ae insisted that even if his calculations were erroneous, they showed that fuller 
explanations were required before the House consented to surrender a large source 
of permanent revenue. He elaborated this point further, by describing how ex- 
ports and imports have declined and are likely to decline, and contrasting the 
of a reduction of tea and sugar duties which would benefit trade, with 
the repeal of the paper daty which would simply be a surrender of permanent 
‘atation. We ought not to part with any resources until we see how the French 
rer willwork, and whether the spirit duties will be remunerative. He entreated 
41 use '0 pause before it took an irrevocable step. The House had too long 
d in the hope that the expenditure can be reduced. For nearly two years 





| Mr. Durron, Mr. Pease, Mr. 





Mr. Gladstone had been in office, yet nothing like a reduction of expenditure had 


been seen. In fact, circumstances had been too strong for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, He contended that the repeal of the paper duties was not the best 
way of relieving the industry of the country. We ought to reserve those taxes 
which are our only resort in time of need till our necessities compel us to fall back 
upon others. 

After a conversation in which Lord Patawerston and Mr. Disragu 
took part, the debate was adjourned until Thursday. __ 

The debate was resumed early on Thursday, occupied nearly the 
whole of a long sitting, and was again adjourned. 

Mr. Seymour Firzeeratp led the ve from the Opposition side of 
the House, beginning by a summary of the arguments of Mr. Baring, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, setting them forth in a telling style, an 
dwelling especially on the improbability of the receipt of anything like 
750,000/. from — the sum on which the surplus depended. His 
argument was that the Government was bound to pay the indemnity 
to the merchants first, and that when this is paid, nothing will remain. 
He demanded explanations on the state of trade, and upon the mode 
in which the deficit of last year was met. He questioned the accuracy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s estimates, and he broadly laid it down that while 
the House was not pledged to repeal the paper duty, it was pledged 
to repeal the tea and sugar duties. He taunted Mr. Gladstone with 
talking of unredeemed pledges, when more than > | man he had left 
promises unfulfilled, pledges unredeemed. If they had a surplus, it 
ought not to be aqoties to the repeal of a tax which does not press 
heavily on the peo e, which if once abolished cannot be reimposed ; 
- the en should be made to afford relief to the great bulk of 
the people. 

Mr. Mitwer Grsson said that the varied criticisms which the finan- 
cial scheme had elicited seemed to have brought different gentlemen 
to different conclusions. 

The estimates of Customs and Excise were honestly prepared in consultation 
with heads of departments, who alone could make accurate calculations on these 
subjects, and were not the result of a plot to cook up accounts in order delibe- 
rately to mislead the House; and he believed that just such estimates would have 
been produced by Mr. Disraeli if he had been finance minister. He wished to 
know what was the alternative which the opponents of the budget proposed ; and 
he for one should have been glad to have had something more than the negative 
suggestions which had been made by Mr. T. Baring, and most of those who had 
followed him in debate, As to the doubts which had been cast on the receipt of 
the Chinese indemnity, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros had assured the Govern- 
ment that nearly a million would be received within the financial year. 
With regard to the gloomy pictures which had been drawn of the 
prospects of our import and export trade, although there had been a falling 
off in exports in the first two months of the year, there had been a 
remarkable recovery in the third month; the proportion of falling off in the 
latter being 9 per cent. as compared with 16 per cent. in the former period; 
while there was an actual increase in our exports in March of this year as com- 
pared with that month of last year. Tue shipping returns showed an increase 
of tonnage as compared with the corresponding period of 1860. As the calcula- 
tions of the Government showed a surplus of revenue over expenditure, the House 
must have expected that it would have been applied to the reduction of taxation; 
and when there was a surplus in 1850—the duty on tea being 2s, 1d.—Mr. Dis- 
raeli demanded the application of that surplus to the repeal of the paper duty; 
and on taking that course now, the Government had pursued the only just and 
honourable course that was open to them, the House having decided that this was 
not to be 4 permanent source of revenue. “It was impossible for the Government, 
if they intended to propose any remission of taxes, to pass over the paper duties. 
If hon. gentlemen will place themselves in our = they must admit that 
that was the right, consistent, honourable, and beld course to pursue, and I 
believe it is the course which this House will support.” 

The discussion was continued by a t numberof Members. Mr. 
E. Baut, Mr. Farrer, Mr. Beacn, Lord Ineestre, Mr. HorsPaut, 
Mr. VansittaRt, Major Hamitroy, Mr. Parker speaking against 
the Government plan with more or less asperity; and Mr. Manrsu, 
Baciey, and Mr. Carrp supporting 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, and vindicating his policy. __ 

Mr. Morratt made an Opposition speech from the Liberal side. 
He expressed his doubts as to the accuracy of the calculations on 
which the estimates were founded. 

He pointed out that whereas the Chancellor of the Exchequer calculated a loss 
of 15,000/. in the year by the abolition of the import duty on foreign paper, the 
amount received in the first quarter of this year was 14,0571, or at the rate of 
56,0002. a year. Although the excise duty on paper was not to be taken off 
until October, yet practically it would be given up at once, making a loss of 
1,200,0002., instead of 600,0002. in the year. The whole Customs duty of China 
was only 1,700,000/., of which we were to receive one-fifth yearly, or 300,0000. ; 
the first charge on it being compensation to the merchants in China. There was 
in fact, a positive loss of 1,300,0001, and a probable loss of 600,000/. more, 
which dis of the surplus, and there was no need to discuss the comparative 





| claim of the paper and tea duties for remission, Let them first see whether there 


was really the surplus which the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated, before 
they took off any duty whatever. (Cheers.) He remembered hearing the 
right hon. gentleman say that tea was not the rich man’s luxury, but the poor 
man's luxury, and that above all it was the poor woman's luxury. ( Cheers.) 
There might be in the mind of the right bon. gentleman very good reasons for 
adhering to the opinions which he had stated when introducing his financial 
measure. His conviction was that we had not at the present time a surplus out 
of which to remit taxation, and he thought it was the bounden duty of the Go- 
vernment to give them proof of a surplus before they entered into a discussion as 
to what duties they ought to remit. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Wurrtestpe began a long and lively speech on Thursday. He 
said, “The discussion which we have heard on this question must 
induce one to ask, ‘What is the budget?’ (Laughéer.) Is it an 
attempt made on the part of the Government to reconcile the income 
of the country with its expenditure, or is it a contrivance to tide over 
the day and postpone the hour of judgment or retribution?” (Laughter 
and “ Hear, hear.” ) 

He then = — to show what was the real — of phe J “ it was 
framed with a design to accomplish one purpose only—the re e pal 
duty.” As a private “ana Mr. Gladstone was bound to take that an, 
and when he condemned it he only spoke of Mr. Gladstone in his capacity as a 
Minister. He ridiculed the idea of giving up a perinanent source of revenue in 
consideration of athing yet to be realized—the payment of the China money. 
He dealt with Mr. Gladstone's + on the spirit duties with great severity, 
taunting him with failing where Mr. Disraeli succeeded. Ile spoke of 
“imaginary surplus,” and then, supposing it real, he said the way to put the 
question was, whether he should impose the income tax ata particular rate, put 
a duty on tea at a particular rate, or repeal the paper duty. Mr. Gladstone 
told them the income tax was an immoral tax and a war to be 
employed in time of peace, and if so, if there has been a question between paper and 
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income, why remit the paper duty? Contrasting the effect of a reduction of 
the duty on tea with a reduction of the duty on paper, he showed how the former 
would benefit the poor and the latter the penny papers. Then he reminded the 
House that Jast year the financial measures were treated separately, but this year 
they were all taken together. “ There can beno doubt that the object is that 
the measures for the general taxation of the country shall have this repealing bil 
tacked to them in order that the other House may be disabled from considering 
this particular question.” (Loud cheers.) That he described as a somewhat 
unconstitutional course of proceeding. Finally, he iled Mr. Gladst for 
his remarks upon our excessive expenditure, and wished to know how those re- 
marks could be reconciled with the language of Lord Palmerston at the Mansion 
House on the state of Europe. The budget is not an honest budget, and that 
conviction will be acted upon by the House and approved by the country. 

Mr. Hatrpurton severely condemned the budget and censured Mr. 
Gladstone for his treatment of Canada. 

Mr. Osporvz replied to Mr. Haliburton, commented on the speeches 





occurred to him for and against its object, which wen ts euaaiaan 

voting of the electors for the Universities by voting.ys netion ti 

wigs be sent by Se port. : S-Papers, which 

he Universities, he remarked, were in a uliar position j 

election of their representatives. The dhetas wom alee % Tepard to the 

except so fur as they were resident members of the Universities ana fae 

be said that they had any common character. There were obvions Ibn Do 

making the rule universal, which did not apply to the Universities - be HORS to 

would give their constituences a much more clerical character than ; eae 

If the bill passed this would be the first time such a mode of votin a. 

so that there existed no authoritative model for the details of the til i 

should, therefore, be well considered, and he suggested whether it w id’ 

more convenient to refer the bill to a Select Committee. ould ‘not be 
With some qualifications, and a great desire to avoid a mistake, 4 





of preceding speakers, defended the budget, and then elaborately set 
himself to prove that the House was pledged to repeal the paper duty, 
and that it ought to seize the first occasion of a surplus to settle the | 
question and bring the two Houses of Parliament into harmony. Then | 
he made an effective attack on the Opposition who would not seize | 
that opportunity. 

“T am at once surprised and puzzled by the tactics of hon. gentlemen on the 
other side. 1 listened to the speech of the hon. member for Huntingdon on 
Monday night with the respect due to his great commercial] position and to his 
acknowledged legislative ability. He examined the budget in all its aspects, and 
he spoke of it in somewhat remarkable terms, for he said it was ‘neither safe, 
wise, politic, nor even honest to the country.’ (Cheers from the Opposition.) 
Well, if you agree with the hon, member in that statement, why are you con- 
tent to play the rather shabby part in which you are now engaged? ( Cheers.) 
Why don’t you come boldly forward and meet the budget with a direct negative ? 
(Continued cheering.) Why are you endeavouring to follow the course which 
you pursued last year in the case of the Reform Bill? Do you suppose you can 
defeat the budget by talking it out of the House? (Cheers.) When the hon. 
member for Huntingdon used the strong language I have quoted—when he gave 
some most excellent and plausible reasons tor his opposition to the budget— 
why did he not put a direct issue before the House? He moved no amend- 
meut, but 

«6 back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made.’ 


(Cheers and laughter.) What took place afterwards? Hon. gentlemen rose in 
rapid succession from the benches opposite and objected to the budget. The noble 
lord the member for Huntingdonshire was quite shocked at the very idea of the 
budget, and denied that there was a surplus; but he proposed no amendment. 
The enthusiastic member for Mallow was more violent in his language; he called 
the budget a‘ vile’ budget, and told us he ‘ abhorred’ it; but he sat down without 
moving a negative resolution. ‘To-night we have had the same cae! me over 
again. We have been addressed by the hon. member for Cambridgeshire, of 
whom I may say, continuing my quotation from the ‘Ode on the Passions’: 
“With woful measures, wan despair— 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled, 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
Twas sad by fits, by starts "twas wild.’ 

(Great laughter.) That, in fact, is an epitome of most of the arguments we 
have heard trom the other side. If hon. gentlemen opposite deny that there is a 
surplus—if they say, with the hon. member for Huntingdon, that the budget is 
‘neither safe, wise, politic, nor honest’—they are not justified in contenting 
themselves with a mere display of words. Their proper course is to come boldly 
forward with a vote of no-confidence. (Cheers.) Are they prepared to do 
that ?” 

He concluded with an invitation to Mr. Gladstone to take the lead 
of the party desirous of reducing the expenditure, assuring him that 
he would have a numerous body of followers, and the support of all 
the thinking men in the country. 

Major Epwarps, on the Opposition, and Mr. Macurre, on the 
Ministerial side, terminated the debate for the evening, Mr. HorsMan 
moving that it should be adjourned. Lord Patmerston reluctantly 
consented to adjourn it al Monday. 


large number of Members expressed approval of the principle. sv? 
Mr. Dodson did not object to the suggestion of the i yrs 
A > s ome 

the bill was ordered to be referred to a Select Committee, , 

After this arose a sharp debate. Sir Morton Prro moved 
second reading of the Nonconformist Burial Bill, the object of wh; 
is to legalize the burial of Dissenters in Church of England } ral. 
grounds. He referred to the objections entertained by the r 
| Church party to inter children who had been baptized by Dissen 
and generally deprecated the hostility which existed between diffe 
sections of the Christian community. He had taken no part in te 
agitation got up by the Liberation Society, and he believed that ther 
proceedings, in payee with those of the Church Defence Assoeig. 
tion, had done much to retard the progress of civil and religioys li. 
berty. The only object which he had in introducing the bill was tp 
remedy a great grievance, and not to achieve a Noncouformig 
triumph. 

Mr. Barnes seconded the motion. 

Sir WitttaM Hearncore regarded the bill as a most aggressive measure, the 
effect of which would be to hand over to Dissenters the unconditional user of the 
barial-grounds of the Church, and to legalize any sort of ceremony, Under 
these circumstances, he felt bound to move as an amendment that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Lord Henry supported, and Mr. HuBBaRp opposed the bill. 

Sir Groner Lewis could not admit that there was any constitutional 
fundamental objection to the second reading of the bill, since there was on the 
statute book Lord Plunket’s Act for Ireland legislating on the same subj 
Before any decision could be arrived at upon the question, he thought the Houg 
should understand the precise nature of the grievance complained of. By the 
68th canon a minister was bound not to suffer any delay in burying 8 Corpse 
which was brought to him, according to the provision of the Book ot Common 
Prayer. The soil of the churchyard was the freehold of the incumbent, and if 
there was a common right of the parishioners to interment, any person who died 
in the parish might be brought to the parish churchyard, and the clergyman was 
bound to allow the interment, and to perform the burial service over the body, 
provided the deceased person was not excommunicated, had not laid violent hands, 
upon himself, or had not been baptized. ‘* Although I deplore that clergymen 
should refuse to read the Burial Service when it is desired, yet this bill would 
establish a principle with respect to the use of churches and churchyards which 
would be inconsistent with our law; for it must be remembered tliat although 
there is a common law right in all parishioners to be buried in the churchyard, 
yet the performance of the Burial Service is a matter of the ecclesiastical law, 
The result of passing this bill would be to throw open the churclyands indis- 
criminately to all classes of religionists, and to make churchyards whit the ceme- 
teries are under the Burial Acts. Those Acts provide consecrated ground for 
churchmen, and unconsecrated ground for those who do not conform to the 
usages of the church. Under those Acts all large towns are provided for, and 
although this question may occasionally arise in rural districts, still the instances 
are not frequent. This bill would make an universal alteration, and would g 
far beyond the ee of the case, and therefore I feel it my duty to row 
against the second reading.” 

Lord Ronert Ceci agreed that clergymen acted unwisely in scrutinizing 
the fact of baptism. But the bill threw open the churchyards to Jumper, 
Quakers, Parsees, &e. If it passed Cardinal Wiseman might celebrate massia 
Westminster Abbey. He described the bill as likely to lead to discord, ands 
an attempt of the dissenters to destroy the Church. Mr. Bricur avowed thi 





Tue Post Orrice Savines Banks Brix. 

Lord Stantey of Alderley, in moving the second reading of this | 
measure explained its object—“ to give greater facilities for the in | 
vestment of the savings of the industrious classes.” The existing | 
savings banks have not increased in proportion to the wealth of the | 
country; there are twenty populous towns, containing more than ten | 
thousand inhabitants, where no savings banks exist; and great losses | 
have been incurred by despositors. ‘Lhe bill proposes a remedy. 

First the Government gives security for the money invested, the interest being | 
24 per cent. ‘Then as to the machinery. ‘The depositor would go to a money- 
order office, would receive a book from the postmaster, in which his name and | 
the amount would be inscribed, and this book would be conclusive evidence | 
against the Government. It would be the business of the postmaster to transmit | 
the name and address of each depositor, with the sum invested, to the Postmaster- 
General, and the depositor would then receive a private letter from the Post- 
master-General informing him that such an amount had been placed to his name 
and credit. If that jetter were not received within ten days, the depositor would 
be requested, by instructions printed in every book, to write to the Postmaster- 
General, and until an answer was received from the Postmaster-General his 
name in the book would be a sufficient security. ‘Ten days’ notice must be given 
when money was to be withdrawn. It would then be paid to the depositor 
Without charge or deduction. The depositor would also have this advantage— 
that if he deposited the money in one part of the country, he could have it repaid 
at any other part. 

Lord Cotcnester took the objection that many of the postmasters 
are not competent to discharge the duties about to be imposed upon 
them, that they will not work for nothing, and that no estimate of the 
expense of working the measure has been given. Lord MonTEAGLE 
elaborated the objection that the postmasters are incompetent, but his 
great argument was that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would use 
the money to go into the market and give a fictitious value to Ex- 
chequer biils and bonds. This system of dealing in stocks is not to be 
tolerated. Next year he would call for a committee of inquiry. Lord 
Repespate and the Marquis of CLanricakpe regarded the ill with 
disfavour, and predicted disappointment and loss from its operation. 

it was read a second time. 


Tue Wepnespay SITTING. 
When Mr. Dopson moved that the House should 
mittee upon the University Elections Bill, Sir Georce Lewis stated 





Lord Robert could not take a reasonable view of measures affecting the Charh 
of England, and always had recourse to hobgoblin argument. Mr. Bright wa 
prepared to giveall the securities given by the Irish Act, and if they went in” 
committee he should hope to carry some changes. Mr. NewpecaTe oppostl 
aud Mr. Buxvon supported the bill. Mr. WALPOLE considered that a minum 
of grievance was sought to be redressed; but a mazimum of inconvenient 
was created by theremedy. On that ground alone instead of going into com 
mittee, the promoters of the bill ought to withdraw it, and allow another tobe 
introduced, that would effect the object contemplated. With regard to the 
natural desire which all must feel to lie in death near those to whom they had bees 
attached in life, if any provision could be made for gratifying it, by all meansiet 
it be made, and he was sure that if abill were introduced for that purpose pm 
perly drawn, and under the sanction of the Government, it would meet withs 
ready acquiescence from that side of the House. 


Mr. Barnes, admitting that the bill had been discussed ina creditable 


| spirit on both sides, agreed that objections had been established 


against its present shape, and counselled its withdrawal. To this’ 
Morton Peto acceded, but Sir Witt1am Heatucore would not 
way. Sir George Grey, pointing to the moderate speech of M. 
Walpole, urged Sir William to abandon his amendment, but Mr. 
RAELL op to the rescue, and taunting Government with 
bringing in a bill itself, there was nothing for it but to divide; 

the amendment was carried by 236 to 155: and the bill was lost. 


Tue Batwot. _ 
Mr. Hewry BerKe.ey moved on Tuesday, for leave to bring 24 
bill for the protection of electors in voting for members to serve” 
Parliament. ‘This is the motion annually made on the subject of the 
ballot. Mr. Berkeley had little or nothing that was new to urge ® 
its favour. He cited the opinions of several gentlemen of experiea® 
in electoral proceedings at home and in Australia, which were more 
or less in favour of vote by ballot as a protection against intuml ~ 
and a cure for bribery; and he mentioned cases of oppression 02 a 
part_of landlords which the ballot would have prevented. He 
the House did not and would not understand the measure, 
would not allow him to bring it in. He appealed on bebalf of logs 
men deprived of rights, but he knew he might as well appeal to! 
Pope or the floor he stood upon as to that House ; and ie assaled 


into Com-| anonymous writing while speaking on behalf of anonymous Voung- 


‘The motion was seconded by Sir CuaR~es DovGias, whose 5 


his view of the general character of the bill, and the reasons which | was interrupted by cries of “ Divide.” 
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Pd by 979 to 154. 
Seizure OF ARMs ON THE DaNUBE. 


DuncomBe moved for a copy of the correspondence 
Mr powers relative to the seizure of arms carried under the 
vi eng 10 Moldo-Wallachia, and brought back by one of her 
Sardi HDS. He inveighed against the a of keeping papers 

the House, and charged Lord John ussell with not inclu ing 
present to Parliament up to the Ist of March, a despatch 
Byes to the British Minister at Turin in January. If Lord John 

produce it he would get it elsewhere. He charge 

ihe Government with interfering to keep Hungary in subjection to 


Oe y seconded the motion, remarking that some of Mr. 
Blliot’s were omitted from the blue book. as 
Joan Russett could not agree that it is the duty of the 
‘on Minister to place all correspondence on the table. Sucha 
ee veal be fruitful of yr, The despatch, however, re- 
to was not answered by Count Cavour on the Ist of March, A 
reply has since been received, and it was laid on the table on Monday. 
The Government desires to maintain peace, and will not produce 
papers tending to disturb it. The papers then asked for it would be 
parious to roduce. d ; 
“J will only add that the correspondence which has passed arose in conse- 
of arms being sent from Genoa to Wallachia and Moldavia, without any 
se on the part of Prince Couza, and very much to the annoyance of the 
Galtan. Now, it is my wish that the Government of Austria and the Diet of 
may come to an agreement; that the promises of liberality which have 
been given by the Government of Austria may be amply fulfilled ; and that 
the Hungarians on their side may find that such freedom of discussion and of 
and such guarantees for personal liberty, may be given to them that 
they may continue to live under their present King. But that is merely a wish 
qtich I have formed. I have never interfered in any way whatever between the 
of Austria and the Diet of Hungary. It is forthe Hungarians to con- 
dder whether their interests will be promoted and their rights secured by the con- 
gitution which is offered by their Sovereign. Far be it from me to control their 
desires in the least, or to throw any obstacle in the way of their establishing 
their independence. But it is a totally different thing to collect arms in a 
neighbouring country for the purpose of disturbing the dominions of the Emperor 
of Austria. However unreasonable the honourable gentleman may deem it, 
when the Sultan found that his dominions were being made the rendezvous of a 
pumber of exiles, who entertained designs against Austria, and when the 
of Austria became aware that arms were being collected in that quarter 
for an attack upon his dominions, both those Sovereigns felt a great dislike to 
those operations. No one can find fault with them for that. No sovereign is 
bound to foment or even to permit an insurrection in his dominions. Our 
i has been to state to Prince Couza, whose position mainly de- 
on the treaty of 1856, and the Conventions which have been made accord- 
ingly, that it was his duty to the Sovereign to send away the arms. Prince 
Cousa replied that it was contrary to his wishes, as it was, he believed, contrary 
to the interests of his people, that the arms had been introduced into the 
country ; that he had no objection to send them away, but that he did not see how 
he could doso, At last Sir H. Bulwer, having been asked both by the Sultan and 
Prince Couza to convey away the arms, had them taken to Constantinople on 
their way back to Genoa. Being anxious to preserve the peace of Europe, 1 do 
not think it was our business to give any assistance to the disturbances which 
were contemplated in the Principalities. With regard tothese papers, I cannot 
consent to their production ” ‘ ' é 
Mr. Tuomas Duncomne insisted that Lord John was violating, in 
a to H , the principle of non-intervention applied to Italy. 
noble lord, he understood, wanted Austria as a counterpoise to France; 
bat if his policy were pursued for twelve months longer he would involve us in a 
war with France. What was he doing in regard to Hungary? He repeated it, 
be was violating every principle of non-intervention. What was his conduct in 
regard to Kossuth? He wrote to Sir James Hudson, ordering him to keep a 
watchfal eye on Kossuth. ‘The noble lord, when reminded of this on a former 


occasion, said he did not recollect having done so; but the matter was talked of 


openly at Turin. He wondered if the noble lord recollected it now. 

Lord Jonn Russeci: “ No, I don’t” 

Mr. T. Duxcomse. “ The policy of the noble lord with regard to Hungary 
and Kossuth was most contemptible. The noble lord might refuse to produce 
these papers, but they would get most if not all of them by hook or by crook, as 

had succeeded in getting those dated the 31st of August. The noble lord, 
since his visit to Vienna, had shown a great predilection for Austria; but he 


could. assure him twelve hours’ misunderstanding with France would be worse | 


than twelve months’ misunderstanding with Austria.’ 
Mr. Cocnrane differed from the view taken by Mr. Duncombe, but 
complained that the instructions to Mr. Elliot, regarding his attitude 
towards Garibaldi, were omitied. 
Qua division, the motion was negatived by 119 to 33. 
Tue Law or Domiciie. . 
Lord Krvespown moved the second reading of the Wills of Per- 
soualty by British Subjects Bill, and explained its object and purport. 
inconvenience of the existing law is seriously and extensively felt. 
A British subject resident in a foreign country could neither tell with any 
certainty by what law his will of personal estate was to be made, nor, when it 
Was made, could he feel any assurance that it might not, without any intention 
f revocation on his part, Same null at the time of his death. 
} the validity of English wills of personal estate was irrelevant to the 


matter at issue—viz. the genuineness of the instrument and the power of | 


the testator to dispose of it; but it was, notwithstanding, attended with con- 
siderable doubt and difficulty, and enormous expense. In 1837 an Act was 
passed requiring the same solemnities and forms of attestation in wills bequeath- 
taland personal estate. But with respect to personal estate, the object and 
of the statute of wills was entirely defeated 
personal estate would depend, not on its genuineness, but on a com- 

with the forms required by the law of the country in which he might be 

held to be “domiciled” at the time of his death. It was, therefore, necessary to 
iquire, not into the testator’s “ domicile of origin,” but where he was domiciled 
he died, which depended upon “ an infinite variety of circumstances.” Lord 
Kingsdown said he had argued and heard many cases, but he protested to their 
lordships he was unable to say what constituted a domicile. Dr. Lushington had 


Stated ina judgment that there are fourteen or fifteen definitions of the word | 


» An Englishman, resident abroad, is, in many cases, unable to say where 

is, They had heard from the noble lord on the woolsack that he was 

fri» aay whether his domicile was English or Seotch, and he was not sure 
did not ‘add Irish. When questions of this kind arise enormous expense is 
and he mentioned one case where 30,0001, was spent determining the 

of domicile; and another case where eight eminent French advocates all 


The criterion | 


The validity of a will be- | 


| lanthropy. 


divided without further debate, and the motion was | principle adopted throughout Europe, England excepted, is that the will is good 


whether made according to the law of the Fg where it is executed or made 
according to the law of the place of domicile. To avoid the difficulty of seeking to 
ascertain what could never be known with certainty, but which yet was an 


| element in deciding where a man was domiciled—namely, whether he intended to 


| return to his own country, he invited their lordships to lay down that any future 
| will good with respect to real estate should also be good with respect to personal 
estate, be the domicile what it might. 

The bill was read a second time, but did not meet with much favour. 
| Lord Wensteypae had the strongest objection to the rinciple it 
|embodied. The Lorp Crancetsor said he would not ledge himself 
| to po the bill, but regarded the remedy pvepenedl as worthy of 
| careful consideration. He would be delighted to see a rule laid down 
| by which the vexed question of Lord Campbell’s domicile could be 
| settled. (Some merriment.) When Lord Chief Justice he was held to 
| have a domicile in England, but when he became Lord Chancellor no 
| one could tell whether his domicile lay north or south of the Tweed, 
| When he retired from his official labours he hoped he might be able to 
| establish his domicile without dispute, so as to leave no doubt as to 
| the law by which his will should be decided. (“ Hear, hear,” and a 
| laugh.) 
| Lord Sr. Leonarps objected to the bill, saying it was not to be 
| disguised that its real object was to enable gentlemen to spend their 
| time and money on the Continent, and to enjoy all the benefits of Eng- 
|lish law without being subjected to its oxthertiy. He did not see 
| why, if an Englishman chose to live in Paris, he should be released 

from making his will in conformity with the Wills Act, Lord Cran- 
| WORTH saw nothing but abounding “ difficulties.” 


Tue Marriace Law. 

Mr. Moncxron Mivnes, believing that an erroneous impression prevailed in 
some quarters that the Marriage Law Amendment Bill, of which he moved the 
second reading on Wednesday last, was lost in consequence of the adoption of the 

| amendment ae om by the hon. member for Northamptonshire, asked the 
| Speaker in what way he could proceed with that measure so as to act with the 
| greatest respect to the decision at which the House had arrived, and without 
availing himself of any technical advantage which the forms of the House might 
| be thought to give him. 
The Speaker: “ On the order for the second reading of the Marriage Law 
| Amendment Bill the House declined to read the Bill a second time, and passed a 
| resolution to the effect that any measure having for its object the placing of the 
law of marriage, in regard to the prohibited degrees, on a different footing in 
| different parts of the United Kingdom would be highly inconvenient. ‘Thiat 
| resolution does not dispose of the Marriage Law Amendment Bill, and it is com- 
petent to the hon. gentleman to ask the House to name another day for the 
| second reading of the measure. I am not quite sure whether the hon. gentleman 
| asked me how he could proceed with the Bill in conformity with the expressed 
} Opinion of the House; but, if he did, I should reply to him by saying that I 
| think the most correct way of making his Bill conformable to the opinion of the 
House, as expressed in the resolution of Wednesday, would be to withdraw the 
| Bill, and to re-introduce it in such an improved shape as he might deem to be in 
harmony with that expressed opinion.” (“ //ear, hear,” and a laugh ) 
| In the House of Peers the Lord Chancellor's Bili to amend the Marriage Law 
of Ireland has passed a second reading. ‘The old prohibition against the celebra- 
tion by Roman Catholic priests of marriage between a Protestant and Roman 
Catholic survives ; such marriages are null, and the priest is liable to penalties, 
| now never enforced, The Bill will not allow a marriage to be celebrated between 
| a Roman Catholic and a Protestant without proper regulations, It was provided 
| that such a marriage could ouly be recognized where certain preliminaries were 
observed. Notice was to be given to the registrar and a certificate was to be 
issued, to be delivered to the priest at the time of the solemnization of the 
} marriage. The marriage was then to be celebrated in a building set apart for 
Roman Catholic worship, and between the hours of eight in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. 


} 


Piiscellancons. 


/ 

| Tre Government really does intend, as reported, to permit the Royal 
Agricultural Society to exhibit animals in one of the London parks 
next year. The site, we are happy to say, has not been fixed, and we 
trust we may hear no more of the appropriation of the open space 
between the Serpentine and the Kensington-road. That would be in- 
tolerable. 

The Government have conceded a point of some importance—they 
ladmit that the Public and Endowed Schools of England are a fit 
subject for inquiry. They are willing to direct such an inquiry, but 
have not determined whether or uot it shall be carried out by Royal 
Commission. 

Intending exhibitors in the industrial department of the Exhibition 
| of 1862, are reminded that her Majesty’s Commissioners have named 
| the lst of May next as the date before which all applications for space 

must be sent in. By far the larger portion of the space which can be 
allotted to British exhibitors has already been applied for. 
The Zimes is requested to contradict, on authority, the rumour 
which has been circulated to the effect that the Bishop of Brechin has 
| seceded to the Church of Rome. 





| As Sir Roderick Murchison stated in the letter we quoted last 
week, the papers, or rather despatches, read at the meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society on louday, touching the expedition of 
Dr. Livingstone, were full of interest. They described his journey to 
the Makololo country, undertaken in order to escort back some 
yeople to their homes who had gone with him down the river. The 
Totenes was six hundred miles, but the journey there and back to 
Tette, including divergences from the route, was one thousand four 
hundred miles, Dr. Livingstone gives a full description of the Vic- 
toria Falls on the Zambesi, and Mr. C. Livingstone supplies some 
historical and geographical information. The meeting passed unani- 
mously a vote of thanks to Dr. Livingstone and his party. 


| It has been determined to found an asylum for the reception of in- 
| sane persons belonging to the middle classes by Lord Shaftesbury, the 
| Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Ebury, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, Admiral 
Saumarez, Mr. J. Cave, aud other persons well known for their phi- 
Such an institution in this age of brain work and com- 


| 


in their opinions on the case of a testator who died in France. The| mercial competition is very much wanted, and the wealthy and for- 
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tunate are bound to subscribe towards an institution which will help | third 108, two are 102, the sixth 101, and the seventh has 
to soften the hard lot of the victims of overwork and racking anxiety. | century. 


ds 
y flow- 


Th lected for the relief of distress in India is now upwar 
of 70,0001, a the tide of subscriptions seems still to be st 


ing in. 


At a meeting of volunteer officers, held on Thursday, the following 


resolutions were agreed to: 


“}, That with a view to the efficiency of the volunteer force, it is desirable 
that brigide field-days, as sanctioned by the War-office memorandum, the 6th of 
June, 1*60, should be held by private arrangement between officers commanding 
corps in the metropolitan district. 2. That it is further desirable that field 
manceuvres on a more extended scale should be held at least once a year, in the 
course of the summer, at some convenient and suitable place. 3. That these 
field mmanceuvres should be organized by the War-office, and directed by military 
authority, the command being entrusted to some military officer specially appointed 
for tie purpose, and that those corps only should be permitted to take part in 
these manauvres which, after inspection, have been declared by the Inspector- 


General tit to do so.” 


It ts understood that the Queen has been pleased to appoint the Duchess of 
Weilington to be Mistress of the Robes, in succession to the Duchess Dowager of 


Sutherland. 


The Honourable George Leslie Waldegrave has resigned his appointment of 
Mr. Waldegrave's un- 
weuried courtesy and urbanity have gained for him the esteem of all with whom 
he has been concerned during the six years he has officiated as_ secretary to Lord 
Eversley and to the present Speakor. We understand that Mr. Alfred Denison, 


secretary tothe Speaker of the House of Commons. 


brother of the present Speaker, has been selected to fill the vacancy.—7tmes. 


It is understood that two vacancies in the trust of the British Museum have 
been filled up by the election of the Duke of Northumberland and Sir Thomas 


Phillipps, of Middle-bill. 





The University of Edinburgh on Monday, conferred the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. upon Sir John M‘Neill, and that of LLD. upon Mr. Jolin Muir, * one of 


the first Sanscrit scholars of the age.” The degree of D.C.L. was conferred up: 
Mr. Stirling of Keir by diploma. 

It is understood to be the intention of the Legislature to allow a statue of tl 
Jate Sir Charles Barry to occupy a place in the New Houses of Parliament. 


statue of Turner, the painter, is also proposed to be placed in St. Paul's Ca- 


thedral. 


It is stated in some of the German journals that the late King of Prussia has 
left the manuscript of an important work entitled ‘‘ History of the Evangelical 
Church and of its Developments,” and that Professor Richter is charged to 


publish it. 


The admirers of Lord Macaulay will be gratified to learn that the original 
autograph of the whole of the fifth and last volume of his History of England 


has been deposited in the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, and 
portion of it placed in a glass case for public inspection.— Notes and Queries. 


Sir Charles Pasley, Colonel-Commandant of the Royal Engineers, who had 
been sixty-four years in the service of his country, died on the 19th, at his London 
residence. He had served in Italy, Sicily, the Peninsula, Walcheren, and, after 
the peace, he was continually engage at home, He had led a glorious life in 
war, and an active and useful life in peace, and he died crowned alike with the 


laurel and the olive. 


At a meeting held on Saturday last the Bishop of Oxford announced that the 
Bisho of Colombo, had resigned that see, and 


Right Rev. James Chapman, 
would return to England as soon as his successor is nominated. The bishopr: 


consists of the island of Ceylon, comprising 24,448 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 1,730,000. There are about 50 clergymen of the Church of England in 


the island. -The see is worth 2000/. a year, payable from the Colonial Bishopr: 


Fund. 
The latest advices from British Columbia state that Lady Franklin had 


arrived at Victoria, Vancouver's Island. 


The Emperor Napoleon has just completed his 53rd year, having been born on 


the 20th of April, 1808. 


Prince Napoleon has been appointed President of the French Commission 
appointed to organize and arrange in classes the articles to be sent by France to 


the Exhibition of 1862. 


The Morgen-Voss Gazette announces, as a public ramour, which was gaining 


und, the approaching abdication of the King of Denmark, Frederick VIL., i 
vour of the hereditary Prince Christian, and his early departure for Algeria. 


A letter from St. Petersburg states that the Emperor is about to proceed to 
Moscow, accompanied by the Empress and the Hereditary Grand-Duke. This 
journey will enable the Czar to judge from personal observation of the good 


— produced in the country by the abolition of serfdom. 


ecording to a Turin letter, the King of Greece, under the pressure of the 


public opinion of his country, has recognized the new kingdom of Italy, althoug 
“the royal family of Bavaria is one of those which is most hostile to the Italia 
cause.” 


The Vienna Gazette contains the nomination of M, Zeisel, a Jew, as professor 
at the university of that capitai. This is the first person of that persuasion on 


whom this distinction has been conferred. 


The Sentinella Bresciana states that on the 12th the Duke of Modena reviewed 
his little army at Verona, and promised them that he would shortly lead them 


back to Modena. 


A benevolent gentleman has intimated his intention to bequeath to the Na- 
tional Lifeboat Institution 3,000. on condition that the society will, on the receipt 
of his legacy, place a first-class lifeboat, thoroughly equipped, on some exposed 


part of the English coast, and another on the Scotch coast, and will undertak 


thereafter to keep them permanently in a state of efficiency. He also stipulates 


that in the event of his 





t to 4,000/. a third lifeboat, on th 


g his 
same conditions, shall be placed on the Lrish coast. As the National Lifeboat 
Institution has now one hundred and twelve lifeboats under its charge, it is a 
most important and anxious consideration to keep up permanently this numerous 
life-saving fleet. It can only be satisfactorily —— by the continued 
by legacies and similar 


support of the public to the Lifeboat Institution, an 
bequests to the above of benevolent persons. 


A company has been formed in Liverpool for establishing direct communication 
between that port and Charleston. The first steamer of the line it is expected 


will be despatched from Liverpool about the middle of July. 


According to the last census in Spain, it would appear that Madrid surpasses 
all the other capitals of Europe in the number of ths tantenasions, most of whom 
belong to the fair sex. The recent census shows that in that capital there are 
seven women above one hundred years of age. One is 117, the next 111, the 
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In a letter appended to the Civil Service Estimates Mr. M‘ 
staternent on the subject of the new plan of printing the Galloch mas 
which have hitherto been kept in manuscript, and sending copies one wil, 
registrars that they may be consulted by interested parties without iam 
London for the purpose. The scheme has led to a considerable outla in Bring to 
The calendar of 1858, which was first printed, makes no less Pee 
and 250 copies being printed (7500 volumes in all), it cost 4346/ In Part, 
last the Treasury authorized the printing an edition in comparativeiy smal] 
in one thick volume, at an estimated cost of 35681., to be offered for sale Te, 
public; but that is an experiment, to be given up if the sale should not —— 
expense. The calendar of 1859 is estimated to cost about 4600L res the 
M‘Culloch proposes in future a more condensed form, by which 7002 a Me 
be saved. The Treasury in November authorized the printing a 
calendars of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury from 1853. This item j 
estimates is new, but will, of course, be permanent. As yet, only 4400, 
been voted for it, but in po mor once now to be voted there is a d bs; 
15,000/. to cover the extra and unforeseen expenditure already in : 
50002. for the current year. , Y meurred, and fr 





A return has just been laid before the House of Lords of the corporal puaj 
ments inflicted in gaols in the course of the last three years. It gives a list 3 
England and Wales, of 854 such cases, 268 of them “ by cat,” a large pro 8 
for prison offences, and by order of the visiting justices. 36 lashes With the x 
were delivered on youths of 17 and 18, the same number on two of 15 e 
idleness), 24 and 30 on lads not yet 15, from 12 to 20 on boys between Land 
14, 10 on a boy of 10, 4 and 8 on boys of 8. This punishment is much 
resorted toin some prisons thanin others. The cat was used in 70 cases an 
borough prison of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by order of the petty sessions ; in 5 
cases in the New Bailey at Salford, all but three by order of the Visiting justice: 
in 27 at Walton, mostly by sentence of quarter sessions; in the House of 
Correction at Wandsworth, and in many other cases, it was never used at all, From 
Scotland, the return states that about 145 juvenile offenders were Hlogved under 
sentences of the sheriffs, and corporal punishment was frequently inflicted by the 
magistrates in Edinburgh and Glasgow. In Ireland there were 63 by 
the cat, but the number of lashes was sometimes not defined, but left to the 
surgeon's discretion, and in some instances is expressly returned “ not counted” 





A young Garibaldian officer committed suicide, on the 19th. He had ben 
extremely attached to a woman, but a quarrel arose between them, and she 
declared that she would not see him again. Thereupon the officer made his 
will, leaving her all his property, and then wrote several letters, one to the head 
of the police, requesting that as little notice as possible might be taken of his 
death; another to his mother, bidding her farewell; and a third to a friend, ig 
which he expressed his regret that his death would not take place for the sake of 
Italy, but under the influence of an imperious passion. He stuck up all the 
letters on the wall of his bedroom, then took a pistol and fired it into his breast, 
He survived for two hours, expressing no regret at the circumstance, but im- 
ploring that his death might be hastened, and vowing that if the surgeons should 
extract the ball and succeed in prolonging his life, he would soon repeat the act. 
He was a young Calabrian of 27 years of age. 





——— ee eee ——— — 


POSTSCRIPT. 


——_—_>—_—_ 





In the House of Lords, last night, Lord Lyvepen presented a 
etition from inhabitants and tax-payers of Calcutta and Bengal 
roper, complaining of over-taxation and misgovernment. 

Earl De Gear entered into explanations on the subject, and 
stated that it was the intention of the Government to introduce in 
the present session a bill for remodelling the Indian Council. 

The Earl of ExLensoroveGu expressed a hope that the Council 
would be abolished altogether. 
The Marquis of Ctanricarpe, the Dukeof Arcyt, and Earl Grey 
took part in the discussion of the subject concerning the necessity of 
prompt legislation in reference to it. 
In the House of Commons, in consequence of the illness of the 
Speaker, Mr. Massey, the Chairman of Committees, took the chair. 
On the motion that the House at its rising adjourn till Monday, 
General Pret inquired what steps the Government had taken to ascer- 
tain whether the report of the murder of Captain Brabazon by the 
Chinese was true. 
Lord Rosert Ceci also called attention to the outrage sustained 
by Captain Macdonald from the Prussian authorities at Bonn; and 
Mr. Newpereate referred to a statement made in the Jnd4 
Beige, to the effect that in the event of the abdication of the Po 
temporary powers would be conferred on Cardinal Wise’ 
— whether the Government had any official knowledge of the 
subject. 
Lord Patmerston said he feared the intelligence of the death of 
Captain Brabazon was but too true, and that every step had been 
taken by the Government to ascertain his fate. With respect to the 
outrage of which Captain Macdonald had_been the subject, he con- 
sidered that the language employed by Lord Robert Cecil was not too 
strong in condemnation of the brutal treatment he had received 
the Prussian officials. He hoped, however, that the universal exe- 
cration which their conduct had drawn down upon them would carry 
with it its own punishment. In answer to Mr. Newdegate’s question, 
he said he had seen the statement referred to copied into a Lt 
morning paper, but the Government had received no information on 
the subject, nor did they believe it possible that any arr 
qual made for succession to the Papacy during the lifetime of the 
ontiff. 
Several other questions of minor importance having been asked and 
answered, the adjournment of the House till Monday was 





A telegram from Thorn says that “on Monday next, being the 
Czar’s birthday, it is expected that a great popular demonstration wil 
be made at Warsaw. Handbills are circulating in that city requestiag 
the patriots not to appear in the streets on Monday, to close all . 
shops, and not to illuminate their windows, even if requested to 
80 WI ‘ag 
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a 
MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanas, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


in the Discount Market there has been a more active inquiry this 
week, but the su ly continues abundant, and in the Stock Exchange 
short loans on rennet Securities have been freely offered at 
: cent.; to-day the demand is somewhat greater, and 
per cent. has been given. Very little general business has been 
sted ji Funds, but prices, notwithstanding the ap- 
ions concerning America, have been tolerably well supported, 
and even to-day, when the telegram announces the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities, Consols opened at a decline of # only, and at 
which decline there were but few sales. The opening prices on Mon- 
were 91g, 92, and 92, 924, respectively for Money and Account; 
to this morning the market only varied occasionally 1-16 per cent. 
ther being 913, 9 ne the price is 91} exactly. Business, however, is 
still very quiet. e scrip of the new Indian Loan has not been dealt 
in to saything like the extent of that seen last week, and the quota- 
tion has drooped to 101}, 101; the Old Stock is 223, 225; Ex- 
ehequer Bills mark 3s. dis. ; New Three per Cents and Reduced, 90, 
; Consols for Money, 903. ve 
reign Stocks show little or no variation, and the market for the 
most favourite Securities has been very dull. Mexican is slightly 
lower, leaving off 233, 244; Buenos Ayres, flat, 88, 90, and for the Three 
Cent. ditto, 274, 284; Venezuela, 19, 20, and the One-and-a-Half 
Cents, nominally, 94,103 ; Grenada active, 153,16 ; ditto Deferred, 54, 
. Turkish Old Stock has fluctuated about 4 per cent., finally 
dosing 70, 704; ditto the New Six per Cents, 534, 54; inian, steady, 
§0, 81; Victor Emmanuel, 95, 96; Spanish Three per Cents, 494, 50; 
ditto Deferred, 413, 494 ; ditto Certificates, 54, 53. The English Rail- 
Share market has been chiefly influenced all the week by the state 
of the Consol market ; it will be seen, however, although there is no 
new or important feature to notice, that prices are higher than at the 
close last week. Midland, 124, 1243; Great Western, 71,714; Great 
Northern, 111,118, ditto A Stock, 107, 108; North British, $3, 34; 
London and Brighton, 118, 120 ; Caledonian, 97,974; in other thi 
the improvement averages $ per cent. Forei Shares were du 
until this afternoon, when upon the receipt of higher prices from Paris 
the market showed considerable animation, and a decided advance 
took place, especially in South Austrian and Lombardo- Venetian, the 
quotation now being li, # dis.; Paris and Strasbourg, 224, 234; Lux- 
embourg, 6, 62; Sambre and Meuse, 53, 6; East Indian, 99, 100; 
Great Indian Peninsula, 95, 96. In the various Marine Insurance 
Shares business seems for the time to be almost at a stand-still, and 
ag quoted heavy ; Ocean, 34, 3}; Universal, 7, 14; Thames and 
ersey, Mi. The markets all round close with a slightly down- 
tendency. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closirg Prices.) 












































Friday. | Frid ay 
3 per Cent Consols .........--00+++++ 91% ‘Bank Stock, 10 per Cent..... | 232 
for Account....... 91% India Stock, 10} per Cent .. 223 
3 per Cents Reduced .. 90 Exchequer Bills, 2d. per die 3 dis 
New 3 per Cents .. 90, Exchequer Bonds, 500........... —_- 
Annuities 1880 .. -| —— India Bonds, 4 per Cent dis 
Annuities 1885 ............c0seeseesese0 153 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
ian Sp. Ct.) —— | Fremeh.........ccccccsseccsseees 4$p.Ct.) — 
—|— /|Mexican.. &s—| — 
—| — _  #Peruvian.. 44-—-| — 
—j| — |Portuguese 18: 3ta—| — 
— | —— /|Russian ..... — — 
—!| — ‘Sardinian. -|— 
—)| — (Spanish —| 49% 
—)| — /|Ditto New Deferred _-|—— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — a | — 
ll A =| oo /Taskish .. om 704 
—, — /Venezuela...... -\|— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RalLwars— | Banks— 
| Australasian ..........ccseseeeee 
British North American 





ae 








Edinburgh and Glasgow. a. 


1 . Commercial of London ... 
w and South-Western.... —— 


Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd.| 15 



























Great Northern ...........0...0000 111} London........ —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland! 107 | London and County wool B58 
Great Western | 71 | Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia| 223 
Lancashire and Yorkshire lll London Joint Stock......... -| 30g 
Lancaster and Carlisle 202 London and Westminste | 67 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast! 1184 National Bank ............... |— 
London and Blackwall .........., 61 | National Provincial |—— 
and North-Western.... 96 | New South Wales. | alana 
london and South-Western ...| 954 | Oriental ........... | 50 
r,Sheffield & Lincoln 444 ee nell 163 
Provincial of Ireland . “I — 
South Australia ....... oo] 
Union of Australia .. of 30h 
Union of London. ood 254 
DEE <cccccccccsececcssecoseecevesconces -— 
|\Docks— 
East and West India . } 116 
London .... 504 
St. Kathari 583 
WIE cocdnrssecsnencesetsonncesyeses _ 
MISCELLANEOUS— | 
Australian Agricultural ......... | denis 
British American Land .........]_ —— 
CamadA..........ccecereeeees | 113$ 
. Crystal Palace ...... oa 32 
Electric Telegraph oe} 953 
General Steam ....... ooo 264 
London Discount . me 
National Discount. 35 
Peninsular and Orienta 704 
Royal Mail Steam .... | — 
South Australiad ..........c0000 — 

















BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 24th day of April, 1861. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 













Notes issued ........000+ eovceccccees £26,802,960 | Government Debt ............... £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... «+» 8,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion e 11,437,102 
Silver Bullion ........c0c0..scssesss 890,858 
£26,802,960 £26, 802,960 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. *° 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 

CBE ......0000e eoeseese 3,183,435 | ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,272,938 
Public Deposits* 4,757,607 | Other Securities ................. 17,956,119 
Other Deposits «e+ 13,604,075 | Notes ..........+. 6,763,975 
Seven Days and other Bills... 683,904 | Gold and Silver Co’ 788,989 

£35,782,021 | £35,782,021 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 





BULLION. 
: Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 37. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... Ol. 58, 144. 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, April 26. 

















Wheat, R. 0.,..... Os. to Os. | Do. Fine ......... 0s. to 0s. | Do. Red, New,,,448. to 50s. 
FLOUR. 
Town-made ..,......... per sack 57s. to 60s. | S d per sack 48s. to 52s. 
OATS. 
Gate, FO0E nccoccrcccsccsssosscsceces 198. to 238. | DO. Fine .,,,..ss0sererserssenrereeeee O8. tO OB. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND- 
Hay, Good.... 75s. to 86s. +» 100s. to 105s.. - 108s. to 1158 


Inferior 50 — 60.. 6 — 98 


New.... 
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. 4 —120 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 23. 

Bankrupts.—George Trickett, Great Winchester-street, City, metal merchant— 
John Neech, Aylsham, Norfolk, miller—David Henry Doust, Pomeroy-place, New- 
cross, omnibus proprietor—James Burqui Gough, Theberton-street, Islington, timber 
merchant— Henry James Norfor, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, builder—William Dudley, 
Metropolitan-market, Islington, licensed victualler — Richard Bullamore, Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire, baker—James Andrews, Desborough-place, Padding- 
ton, butcher—Thomas Hughes, Digbeth, Staffordshire, licensed victualler—Samuel 
Hill, Hanley, Staffordshire, furniture dealer—Abraham Moore, Wednesbury, Stafford- 
shire, chemist—Francis Tremlett, Upton Helions, Devonshire, miller—Samuel Wesley 
Handy Wade, Leeds, Yorkshire, wine and spirit merchant—William Blagg, Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, baker—-Samuel Shepley, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, chemist—George 
Hamilton Kirkpatrick, Liverpool, draper—Gerard Gandy, Leeswood, near Mold, 
Flintshire, ironmaster—Thomas Owens, Holyhead, Anglesey, baker—George Hickes, 
Portwood, Cheshire, cotton manufacturer—Thomas Swift and Robert Wigfall, Man- 
chester, coal merchants. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Robert Boyle Watson, Glasgow, salesman—Rev. Charles 
Stuart Maclean, Dun, minister—James Duncan, Dundee, watch maker—Alexander 
Finlayson, Pollokshaws, spirit dealer, Paisley—Margaret Allan, Edinburgb. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ARRIL 26. 


Bankruptcy Annulled—Henry Pinchbeck, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, builder. 

Bankrupts.—Philip Haynes, James-street, Old Bethnal-green-road, silk manufac- 
turer—James Goddard, Earl Soham, Framlingham, Suffolk, draper—Thomas Mott, 
Salisbury, cabinet maker and upholsterer—William Clark, jun., Southwark-bridge- 
road, and Rockingham-row, New Kent-road, timber merchant—Frederick Sander- 
son, Dublin, and Tottenham-street, Fitzroy-square, coachmaker—Peter Bates, 
Croydon, Surrey, draper—John Juckes, jun., Wharf-road, City-road, manufacturer 
of patent furnaces—Frederick Ellyett, Portsea, Hants, hatter—Joseph Taylor Bal- 
lard, Leicester, draper—William Smith Bartleet, Oldbury, Worcestershire, grocer and 
provision dealer—John Tonks, Birmingham, victualler—Thomas Pexton Peterson, 
Bristol and Downend, Gloucestershire, scrivener, dealer in horses, cattle, corn, and 
timber—William Gibson, Leeds, provision merchant—Samuel Gooseman, Great 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire, innkeeper, licensed victualler, and livery stable keeper— 
Joseph Allen, Radcliffe-bridge, Lancashire, smallware manufacturer. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 8th March, at Lahore, Punjab, the wife of Sir Charles Oakley, Bart., of a 
son, stillborn. 

On the 3rd inst., at Montreal, Canada, the wife of Colonel F. Eardley Wilmo, 
Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the Ith inst., at Ampney-park, the lady Gifford, of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at 42, Thurloe-square, the Lady Beaujolois Dent, of a son. 

On the 18th inst., at Kedleston, Derbyshire, the Lady Scarsdale, of a daughter. 

On the 21st inst., the Lady Hester Leeke, of a daughter. 

On the 2lst inst., at Oxford, the wife of the Rev. William Thomson, D.D., Provost 
of Queen's College, of a son. 

On the 2Ist inst., at Somerset Cottage, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the wife of Captain 
Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst., at the British Embassy, Paris, Thomas Sherlock Gooch, Esq., 
Lieut. R.N., only son of Captain T. L. Gooch, R.N., to Catherine Lydia Mackenzie, 
third daughter of the late John James, Esq., 85th Regt. King’s Light Infantry. 

On the 20th inst., at St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, Georgina Harvey, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Alexr. Ramsny, to Major R. J. Hay, R.A., second 
son of the late Admiral Hay, of Belton, East Lothian. 

On the 23rd inst., at St. Thomas's Church, Portman-square, Gordon Stonhouse 
Hughes, Esq., late 92nd Highlanders, son of the late Brigadier-General Hughes, C.B., 
late H.E.LC.S., and stepson of Col. Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, M.P., Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Brecknock, to Emma, youngest daughter of James Bennett, Esq., 
of Cadbury House, in the county of Somerset. 

On the 23rd inst., at St. Mary's Church, Cheltenham, Charles Webley Hope, Com- 
mander Royal Navy, only son of the late Rear-Admiral Charles Hope, to Ellen 
Evelyn Elizabeth, eldest daughter of G. B. J. Jordan, Esq., of Pigeon'sford, Cardigan- 
shire, and Ashdale, Pembrokeshire, and granddaughter of the late Sir John Owen, 


Bart, M.P. 
DEATHS. 


On the 15th March, at Lucknow, of small-pox, in the 26th year of his age, Lieut 
Charles James Wrench, of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers, third son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Wrench, vicar of Salehurst, Sussex. 

On the 17th inst., at Hayward’s-heath, Alexander Thistlethwayte Collier, only son 
of the late Rear-Admira] Sir Francis Augustus Collier, C.B., aged 21. 

On the 19th inst., at Hurstpierpoint, Major-General Thomas Dickinson, late of the 
Bombay Engineers, aged 77. 

on the 19th inst, at 12, Norfork-crescent, Hyde-park, General Sir Charles W. 
Pasley, K C.B., Royal Engineers, in his 8lst year. 

On the 19th inst., at 15, William-street, Lowndes square, Augusta, wife of Cap- 
tain Sir Frederick Nicolson, Bart., R.N. 

On the 19th inst., at Amington Hall, Warwickshire, General Charles Ashe & Court 
Repington, C.B., Colonel of the 41st Regiment, aged 75. 

On the 20th inst., at his seat, Llanerchydol, Montgomeryshire, David Pugh, Eaq., 
M.P., in his 72nd year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
———$ 
THE CONSERVATIVE FORCES OF THE 
CONTINENT. 


HE old blind Toryism which refused to believe in change 
T is passing away unregretted, but there seems some dan- 
ger that it may be succeeded by another form of blindness 
at least as fatal to accuracy of perception. So rapid is the 
current of events, so dramatic the tone of modern politics, 
that surprise, change, effect, sudden and disastrous political 
overturns, are actually expected by the mass of politicians. 
There is a credulity of change creeping among us which im- 
pairs all foresight, and intensifies disturbance by creating 
a permanent situation of suspense. The smallest fact, so 
that it do but indicate change, is accepted as the herald of 
the largest consequences. Austrian securities rise and fall 
with speeches in a Carinthian Diet. An outbreak of Gari- 
baldi’s temper is held menacing to the unity of Italy. A 
street riot in Kiev is supposed ominous of the dismember- 
ment.of the Russian Empire. We are in danger of forget- 
ting that change is abnormal, that the usual course of things, 
once established, is to keep on existing, that the death of a 
State in particular is an event of the most rare and extraor- 
dinary occurrence. Nature has not turned Whig, though 
most men inspite of themselves are becoming revolutionary. 
A man does not die the quicker because there is a daily bul- 
letin of his health, nor do States perish more rapidly because 
the telegraph records day by day the symptoms of decay. 
The worst Government in existence is still, so long as it 
exists, buttressed by all kinds of props, by the incalculable 
strength derived from habit, from ignorance, from the orga- 
nization only Governments can possess. 

The Empire of Austria, for example, is said to be dying, 
and, doubtless, is in distress. But those who watch eagerly 
or fearfully for its dissolution, who expect it, as it were, to 
die to-morrow, overlook facts which telegrams do not report, 
but which nevertheless are of some consequence in the cal- 
culation. They forget, for example, that the military strength 
of the empire is still almost unbroken. Its armies were 
defeated in Italy, but Austria is a mine of soldiers. What 
with the blind fidelity of the German peasantry, the strin- 
gency ofthe conscription, the military colonies of the frontier, 
and the unbroken devotion of the aristocracy, men are 
forthcoming in multitudes. It is not many months since 
Solferino, but Austria has five hundred thousand efficient 
soldiers once more round her standards. A section of these 
men are supposed to be disaffected, but they obey ;-and the 
disaffection is, we suspect, partly imaginary. The Continent 
always supposes Ireland to be disaffected, but the enemy or 
the rebel who opposes an Irish soldier is bayoneted all the 
‘same. Half amillion of men trained as Austrians are trained 
is a terrible force for any people, or aggregate of peoples, 
unless maddened by suffering, to encounter, and there is no 

roof of any such bitterness of feeling among the mass. 
hey may hate the reigning House, but it is not clear that 


Ireland is incomparably stronger relatively to England, thay 
modern Poland relatively to Russia. The telegra h te 
us of Polish émeutes, but it does not tell us ph tells 

. —— US that the 
population of Russian Poland, Jews excepted, capable of 
bearing arms, is less than ths nominal strength of the Rus. 
sian army, Still less does it tell us that every Russian how. 
ever opposed to his own Government, agrees with it that 
Poland must be retained, that any destruction of Poles 8 
preferable to the loss of position Polish freedom Would ip. 
volve. To watch the telegrams from Warsaw as if they in 
volved revolution, is as accurate as to watch the telegrams 
from Ireland during a monster meeting, with the same anti. 
cipation. 

It is just the same in Italy. People are so expectant of 
change that they study Garibaldi’s diatribes as if Garibalg 
were a power co-ordinate with the King’s Government 
They forget that the revolution has been made by the edy. 
cated classes, who, admiring Garibaldi, have twice pro- 
nounced for Cavour ; that the Parliament is as strong as the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and is emphatically Cavour's 
Parliament. The heroic leader is the chief of a party, perha 
of a great party, but the nation which listens to him sti] 
obeys its King. The telegraph, and in a less degree the 
special correspondents, mention naturally only the power 
and people in motion. The immense quiescent mass which 
adheres steadily to authority is unregarded. A foreigner 
might argue form the debates that opinion in England wag 
still unsettled about Italy. Yet English political leader 
know that there never was a point on which the nation, 
which holds its tongue but is obeyed, was so unanimous. 

We suspect there is some error of the same kind in the 
popular view of American politics. We hear what Mr, 
Seward, and Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Crittenden say, but no ong 
tells us what the nineteen millions they are supposed to rm 
present are saying. It is quite possible that the silent people 
of the North intend to maintain the Constitution, and quite 
certain that if they do, the talk about peaceful changes, and 
pacific secession, and the dissolution of the United States, 
as talk merely. 

So, too, above all, in Turkey. In this direction the belief 
in coming change is so strong that the smallest rumour of 
revolt in a corner of one of the four largest empires of the 
world, is believed to presage immediate dissolution. The 
public, we believe, is actually surprised that Turkey exists 
after revolutionists have landed in Spezzia. The telegraph 
does not inform them that one-half the population of Turkey 
do not even know that the empire is in danger, do not see 
any conceivable reason why the Sultan should not be obeyed 
now as he was obeyed before the memory of man in those 
regions. The public hear of financial distress, and caimés 
which ought not to be issued, and bonds which ought to be, 
but are not, and they look for the immediate collapse which 
would follow a European bankruptcy. They do not hear 
that Oriental empires do not depend upon finance, that the 
Sultan is obeyed from other motives than pay, that a warlike 
race still numbering millions means to be exterminated 


they do, and if they do not, physical power is with the rulers, | before Turkey ceases to exist. The death throe of the Turks 


and not with the educated who dislike them. 


will be one of the most terrible spectacles ever presented in 


Nor is it quite certain that the educated Austrian population | Europe, and is as little likely to be brought on by Greek 
is at all prepared to see the Empire pulverized. The non-|¢émeutes as that of England by a Tipperary riot. All events 
Hungarian provinces seem to regard that idea with strong | tend to the destruction of Turkey, as they tend perhaps t 
disfavour, and the non-Hungarian population, though not so} the dissolution of the Austrian Empire, but the state of sus 
conspicuous as its riva!, has the advantage in numbers, and | pense produced by the feverish rapidity of intelligence is # 


—the Magyars excepted—in civilization. 


We naturally|a large extent unwarranted. 


Patients do not die faster 


enough think the hankering of the Emperor after the Con- | because their symptoms reach us hourly, and many an empite, 
cordat, the favour shown to the clergy, the preference still | supposed to be now moribund, will live to distract the atte 
displayed towards the aristocracy, all mistakes tending to | tion of our sons. 


precipitate the change the Emperor would avoid. ‘To the 
mass of Tyrolese, Bohemians, and Germans, whom we call 
Austrians, those defects seem merits, or at all events part of 
the natural order of things, as little to be quarrelled with as 
rheumatism or the gout. Men do notupset Governments in 





THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 


T is a curious evidence of the existing Parliamentary 
chaos that no one knows whether the budget is resis 


- and under an administration like that of Austria, till|or not. Monday and Thursday were devoted to Mr. Glad 
the people are actively hostile to the Government, the Go-|stone’s statement; but the discussion never rose to the 


vernment is strong. In India the British Government uses | dignity of a debate. Member after member rose t 


o grumble 


armies most effectively, every individual soldier in which had | out criticisms, most of them sharp enough, and not a few 
rather on the whole that Government took itself away. Even | vicious in their acrimony ; but nobody proposed any alter 
in Hungary the popular leaders evidently think the issue | native course, or moved any amendment, or tested the sense 
of combat dangerously doubtful, and while a Government | of the House in any definite way. Mr. T. Baring did - 
is able to beat, or is supposed able to beat, half its subjects | believe in the surplus, which included one large sum hed 
in open war, that Government is in no danger of immediate] yet certain, and because he did not believe it, Wis 


atrophy. 


to employ the surplus in reducing the duty o tea ; 


So m Poland. Western Europe listens for a rising in| but he did not bring forward even that funny oy log, 





some section of Poland, as if the first movement were to be | any definite form. Mr. Bentinck made a good party Othe 
decisive of the issue. Yet how often has Ireland risen, and! denouncing the repeal of the paper duty, which woul 
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’ lass, while it was an insult to the House of 
nell aoly 9 am not attempt to avert the mischief he fore- 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as became the next Tory Chan- 
a of the Exchequer, adhered to the financial aspect of 

dget, denied the surplus, and while agreeing to the pro- 
the a oeaier of the calculation, denounced the abolition 
—_ “ r duty; but even he sat down without suggesting 
o ovikct resistance. Mr. Fitzgerald argued in favour of the 
. tion on tea; Mr. Whiteside declared the budget dis- 
— and Mr. Haliburton spoke angrily of the Chancel- 
Se ourteny to Canada; but it was all talk merely, leading 
ain except a conviction that the budget is disliked in 
- House, but nevertheless will pass, The great guns have 
not fired, and it is probable that they will follow the example 
set by their subordinates, and criticize without an attempt 


jon. es ‘ . 
be truth seems to be that the Opposition is afraid of its 





own strength. The Liberal Cabinet, whatever they may 
think of the remission of the paper duty, must support it 
heartily, for Mr. Gladstone, outside the Cabinet, might be 
the most dangerous of foes. If beaten, they must, therefore, 
either dissolve or go out, and the Conservatives are anxious 
to avoid either alternative. To dissolve, would be to break 
up the House in which they have a majority, and face a new 
one elected in the great boroughs on the cry for a cheap 
s, and, in the smaller towns, on their weakest point, 
oreign politics. To take power is to defy alike the Liberals 
and the Manchester school, while their party traditions still 
force on them a foreign policy the country will not endure. 
It is true they are rid of Lord Malmesbury, and with Sir 
Stafford Northeote as Chancellor of the Exchequer, aud Mr. 
Disraeli in the Foreign-oflice, will be relieved of a repu- 
tation at once for fancifu! finance, and an appreciative sup- 
port of tyranny, but their way is not yet clear. Lord Derby 
cannot yet be induced to let “all the dogs” collect in less 
than three kennels, or to give up speculations about the 
Papacy which irritate everybody except cosmopolitan states- 
men and the Irish Brigade. The Conservatives must still play 
awaiting game, and even the temptation of appealing to the 
voters with anappreciable reductiou of the income tax is not 
sufficient to induce them to risk power, of which any turn of 





affairs on the Continent might deprive them. The Opposi- 
tion sinks, therefore, into a knot of crities, and the discussion 
of the budget resembles more the talk of a Tory club 
on a rainy day, when members are at once long-winded and 
sulky, than a political debate. 

The defence is not yet much more hearty. Mr. Milner 
Gibson gave in a dry way the figures Mr. Gladstone gave 
in an entertaining one,- and was, perhaps, the more effective 
for his dryness; but his was the only serious speech in de- 
fence. The budget is, in fact, sufliciently protected by the 
parliamentary situation, by the fears of the Opposition, by the 
enthusiasm of the cheap press, and by the general indifference 
of a public happy to be released at all events from further 
pressure. 





THE PROGRESS OF SPAIN IN THE WEST. 


HERE is one country in the world, and only one, which 





benefits by the disruption of the American Union. To 

the world in general that event is an unmixed injury, the 
loss of a great example, the destruction, if we may so speak, 
ofa — lighthouse. To England and to France, in a 
less degree, it involves besides, present annoyance and future 
danger to their commerce. ‘Kussia fears the loss of a valu- 
able, though eccentric, ally; Germans sympathize in the 
humiliation of their second home; while the continent of 
America, from Florida to Paraguay, foresees in the reckless 
action of the South the coming triumph of the buccaneers. 
To Spain, and Spain alone, is the disruption an unmixed 
The rooted antipathy to Spain which the Americans 
mherit, with better prejudices, from the Puritan settlers, has 
been fostered by events and successive Governments into a 
aed passion. The ouly European race the Americans 
ve ever conquered are Spaniards and their descendants. 
The territories Americans most ardently covet are the rich 
islands of the Gulf, and the wide and half populated states 


Spanish lineage and tongue. Spaniards have put Americans 
to death, justifiably, it is true, but still for enterprizes with 
Which the dominant class enthusiastically sympathized. In re- 
Yenge an American President assembled a congress of envoys 
to consider publicly the easiest means of plundering Spain. 

sto buy Cuba were ostentatiously put forward in Presi- 
dents Speeches, and Spain, smarting at once under insult 





viinw 


ttretching down to Panama, which are all held by men of 
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and invasion, felt herself compelled to keep up a war arma- 
ment in the island, while still unable to commence the contest. 
| The disruption at once terminates the pressure. The South 
alone is scarcely a fair match for Spain. Without the help 
| of the North she could hardly defend her own coasts, cer- 
tainly land no army of invasion in Cuba itself. The Captain- 
| General, whose duty has hitherto been divided between 
| pocketing the profit of slave smuggling and watching the in- 
| trigues of the filibusters, draws a freer breath. Cuba is safe 
for the present, and its Government, by a not unnatural 
transition, employs the garrison relieved from watch for pur- 
poses of aggression. Still more naturally, a Captain-General, 
|once disposed to the aggressive, turns his eyes to the great 
}and unprotected island which stretches into the Gulf, not a 
| hundred miles from his own windows, and half of which is still, 
in the proud theory of Spaniards, a de jure colony of Spain. 

For months past the Government of Cuba has been in 
communication with Santana, the most powerful man in the 
Mulatto Republic of Dominica. Whether he is an ordinary 
traitor, or a politician afraid of the blacks of Haiti, or, 
as is most probable, at once farsighted and venal, matters 
little. By his connivance, small parties of Spaniards have 
been landed on the coast, part of the mulatto population 
jhave been induced to accede, the Spanish flag has been 
raised, and the Republic annexed by —— outcry to the 
| Spanish crown. Special correspondents do not yet include 
| Dofninica in their travels, but, in the absence of further 
evidence, it is probable that the mulattoes really favour Spain, 
which may have granted them guarantees against the blacks. 
The Captain-General of Cuba, delighted with his success, 
at once accepted the annexation, subject always to the veto 
of the Crown, and despatched a powerful armament to main- 
tain the new authority. The expedition comprises, it is 
| said, five thousand men, and as that number is about the 
jforee the Cuban Government could spare, the statement 
jis probably accurate. They have landed in safety, and the 
chances of local resistance are exceedingly small. The 
| Spanish soldiers are among the best in the world, accustomed 
| to the climate, and aided by the faction which has summoned 
|them to itsaid. Haiti, no longer under the rule of a single 
unscrupulous chief, is powerless to aid any who may resist, 
land, indeed, is reported willing to accept a Spanish protecto- 
jrate. The negroes may fight, but they are no match for a 
jregular army, and unless Europe interferes, Hispaniola—we 
/use the name as including both sides of the island—may 
be considered once more Spanish. Europe, in this case, 
}meaus simply England. The French Government is pro- 
| bably favourable, certainly not hostile to the expedition, and 
/no other power of the Continent is even tempted to interfere. 
| The respousibility rests on England alone, and her position 
| becomes painful in the extreme. 

On the one hand, the duty of incessant repression which 
seems to be imposed by circumstances on England is to the 
last degree invidious. This country has politically no ani- 
mosity to Spain, whose recent progress in civilization, 
the improvement of her revenue, and the development 
of her military strength have been watched with un- 
feigned pleasure. A weak Spain is a temptation to France, 
of which it is well to be permanently rid. The Spanish 
character, as it exists in the mass, when not displayed in 
jreligious persecution, creates in England a decided feeling 
of respect. If Spain regained her hold of Mexico, England 
would certainly not regret the change. Her dominion on 
the American continent was civilization compared with the 
rule of the wretched savages and half-breeds, whom a century 
of revolutions have thrown up to power, as the scum rises to 
the top of a perturbed cesspool. It is not against our 
interests that Spain; if honestly independent, should extend 
her influence, or even her direct authority. We are bound 
by no treaties to Haiti, and by no sympathies with the race 
of deteriorating savages who have destroyed the trade and 
the prosperity of the Queen of the Antilles. If the Spaniards 
would govern the island as the English govern Barbadoes or 
Ceylon, the annexation would be an unmixed benefit to the 
world as well as to the population. 

But there is no chance whatever of Spain consenting to 
any arrangement of the kind. Not to mention the notorious 
faithlessness of her Court, a faithlessness which has main- 
tained the slave-trade in spite of a direct money payment 
for its abolition, the interests of Spain are opposed to any 
such stipulation. With Cuba tilled by a slave population, 
Hispaniola cannot be cultivated by freemen. The free blacks, 
in fact, will not work for pay. The country does not admit 
of European labour, and immigrants, whether imported from 
China or the African coast, are sure under Spaniards to be- 
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come slaves. The existing population may be left in the 
mountains to avoid internecine war, but the slavers, who 
have over and over repeopled Cuba, will soon find labour 
for the plantations of Hispaniola. No power could prevent 
the Cuban planters, secure always of a fresh supply, 
from exporting their surplus to the neighbouring island, 
and in « few years slave breeding would become as im- 
portant a trade in Cuba as in Virginia or Maryland. 
The result would be a direct extension of slavery, the 
one evil Great Britain stands pledged before Europe to 
prevent. To what other end have all our efforts against 
the slave-trade been directed? England has not expended 
millions to increase the horrors of the middle passage by 
the cramming the preventive squadron now entails. Her 
object has been to prevent the extension of the area of 
slavery by cutting off the sources of supply, and to this 
object she must adhere. Even if Spain would honestly 
adhere to the provisions of the treaties, and treat the 
importation of slaves as piracy, the situation would still be 
but little improved. The internal slave-trade would still be 
operative between Cuba and the new possessions, and slavery 
would be extended over another country at present free 
from the presence of the crime. 

We have no sympathy with the fruitless anarchy to which 
one of the most beautiful islands in the world has been con- 
demned. We can accept with cordial pleasure any evidence 
of the renewed vitality and even the revived ambition of the 
Peninsula. But there are moral considerations superior both 
to civilization and political friendship, and they call impe- 
ratively on Great Britain to forbid the extension of slavery 
over or among a new population inhabiting a country 
nearly as large as Ireland, and twice as rich in natural capa- 
bilities. 





CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


HE heavy thunder-cloud of war which has for some 
months lowered over the late United States has now 
broken over South Carolina. The first success has been won 
by the Southern Confederacy. The Montgomery Govern- 
ment has proved that it can act as wellas threaten. On the 
18th of April, Fort Sumpter surrendered to General Beau- 
regard, and the Stars and Stripes no longer fly from any 
oint in the harbour of Charleston. How has this been 
lone about ? 

The question lay between the recognition of the revolted 
States and the enforcement of the law ; between the sur- 
render of such Federal rights and properties as yet remained 
intact, and the retention of them, and for some weeks the 
course of the Lincoln Government was clouded with doubt. 
The President was too slow to please his impatient friends, 
and too menacingly reserved to please his enemies. The 
action of the Border States had been of a character to compel 
discretion and embarrass action. What they would do were 
war to arise was a question of great moment. Then the 
treasury at Washington was empty, the forts of the nation 
were unguarded and ungarrisoned, the munitions and weapons 
in store had been drained off to a large extent by the traitor- 
ous action of the Buchanan Government, and no provision 
had been made for supplying the President with the means 
of executing any steady and vigorous policy. Fort Sumpter 
was beleaguered, and no Government which valued its honour 
and its future could dream of sacrificing that garrison and its 
gallant commander. Fort Pickens was threatened by the forces 
of the Confederacy, and Key West and Tortugas lay at their 
mercy—if they only had anavy. All this time the President 
was said to be doing nothing but make appointments, but 
the jeers of his enemies were ill-founded. The treasury has 
been filled by the spontaneous offering of five times as much 
money at easy rates as was required. Forts have been 
secured, ships of war made ready, cannon, arms, and muni- 
tions have been quietly collected, troops have been concen- 
trated, transports chartered. Why nothing was known of 
all this arose from the fact that by the exercise of threats of 
dismissal an amount of secrecy had been obtained unknown 
for many years. It is a mark of the decision and energy of 
the Government that it has been able to impose secrecy, and 
some mark of confidence that it can command money. It 
is asign of a settled course of policy that Mr. Lincoln re- 
fused to receive in any way the commissioners from the 
Southern Confederacy, but what is that policy ? 

The Times correspondent, who has been in Washington, 
and evidently in close communication with the Capitol, 
answers the question thus. “Be satisfied,” he writes, and 
he repeats the same thing several times, “be satisfied of 


* ° PP ee 
this—the United States Government will give UP No power 
or possession which it has at present got. By its volun 
act it will surrender nothing whatever. No matter what 
ports may appear in the papers, or in letters, distrust thes 
if they would lead you to believe that Mr. Lincoln jg 
paring either to abandon what he has now, or to rat 
that which he has not.” If that be Mr. Lincoln’s wi 
and we have no better information, the next question jg bg 
will he carry it out ? “— 

The first attempt has failed in a striking and flagrant 
manner. Early in April the Government of Washingt, 
had caused a considerable force of troops to assemble at 
New York; had chartered a small squadron of powerfy] 
steamers, and fitted up three men-of-war to act as conyo 
It was said this armament was simply intended to make sh 
existing deficiencies and next contingencies; that it would 
not go near Charleston, but steering further southward re. 
inforce Key West and Tortugas, two posts of importance ig 
the Gulf, and perhaps throw men and stores into For 
Pickens. When the bulk of the fleet had sailed on the 10th 
of April, the real object was disclosed—Fort Sumpter was 
to be relieved, peaceably, if possible, but relieved. Th 
Southern general had evidently got some inkling of thig 
for on the 7th he cut off the supplies of the fort. On 
the 10th he learned from Governor Pickens that Pr. 
sident Lincoln had formally given notice that supplies 
would be sent to Major Anderson peaceably, or by 
force. Thereupon General Beauregard, obtaining autho. 
rity to do so from Montgomery, summoned Fort Sumpter, 
Major Anderson refused to surrender; on the 12th the 
Southerns bombarded the fort, and on the 13th the garrison 
surrendered. At that very moment part of the relieving 
force was in the offing, and thus General Beauregard ouly 
anticipated the plans of the Northern army by a few hours, 
Here we have two central facts: the expedition to relieve 
the fort was planned at Washington, and executed by the 
orders of President Lincoln; the measures taken to seize 
Fort Sumpter in anticipation were executed by the authority 
of President Jefferson Davis, and the two Confederacies are, 
therefore, officially at war. It would be quite legitimate to 
infer further that the New York Tribune was correct when 
it said, in speaking of the Fort Sumpter expedition, “If 
rebellious cannon are now fired upon the flag of the United 
States (as in the case of the Star of the West), going out 
on an errand of peace, we may be sure that the United 
States will respond, and that effectively.” The Mew York 
Herald was right for once when it began its “ sensation” 
comments on the news from Charleston with the words, 
“ Civil war has begun.” 

Thus, then, the prospect of the future is dark and lower- 
ing. The North has men, and what is more, money. In 
England sufficient account has never yet been taken of the 
vast strength which the North has in reserve—its free spint, 
liable to be roused to fanaticism. Once thoroughly roused, 
the North will act with all the energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and it is difficult to conceive the defeat of nineteen 
millions of free people by the comparatively small white 
population of the South. On the other hand, there 4 
fanaticism also in the South. There is plenty of materia 
for armies in the “ mean whites,” and plenty of soldiership 
as well as statesmanship in the slave-owning, siavery-glo 
rifying aristocracy. Money may be the weak point in the 
Southern armour, but they have even got money for present 
needs. The relative power of the two sections at the outset 
would be unequal, for the South has larger forces at its 1m 
mediate disposal. As the Northern attempt to relieve Fort 
Sumpter has roused the South, so we believe there are two 
acts which the South might do which would rouse Northern 
fanaticism. One is to close the Mississippi, or exercise 
sovereign rights thereon, impeding free transit ; and the next 
is the reported scheme of marching on Washington. 

In any case, “the Great Republic is gone.” There ca 
never more be one United States of America, and the cbanee 
is that out of the coming strife several Confederacies W 
arise. The tendency to split off from the centre has gone on 
without cessation since Washington’s death ; now, one who 
group of States has broken utterly the Federal ties. Why 
should the process not go on? 





THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


{ e House of Commons is just now in a mood of re 
generosity. With a half-consciousness that 1t does : 
little work, it seeks apparently to make amends for the neg 








lect by a large outlay of money. Our worthy representatives 
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to act on the comfortable principle of the careless land- 
or the hunting parson, who think a hundred pounds 
indi iminately given away at Christmas is a salve for all 
sins. A reaction, moreover, has set in against the parsimony 
of former times, and people, feeling how perilous was the 
from which they had just escaped, are chary of saying 
much against the excess into which they have now fallen. 
4s things stand at present, profusion is no doubt a fault 
upon the right side, and we are not going to raise any special 
outery of our own against the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, it is impossible to help wondering 
within oneself at the gradual increase of expenditure in a 
articular department of the publie service which would seem 
at first sight to be peculiarly susceptible of being maintained 
within fixed limits. We have now before us the Civil 
Service Estimates for the year ending March, 1862, with 
the difference between these and the estimates for the 
vear ending March, 1861, arranged alongside of each 
other. And we find on examination, that the gross 
increase of the former over the latter is 270,9947. From 
this we have to deduct a large decrease in Class I., that 
is, in the expense of Public Works and Buildings. This de- 
crease amounts to as much as 97,806/. So that the net 
increase of the current year’s expenses over last year’s is 
173,1887. But then we must remember that the decrease in 
question arises from the completion or approximation to 
ace —_ oa which will = req ws “ue 
renewal, while much of the increase is in items which must 
always figure in the estimates. After Class I., of Public 
Buildings, we do not find a single ap rea in which some 
increase has not occurred. In the department of Law and 
Justice, the increase is the greatest of all, being no less than 
90,3071., of which a large proportion is due to Government 
rosecutions. The increase in the Colonial Service class is 
es than 83,0007. ; in the Miscellaneous class it is 48,6957. ; 
in the Educational class it is 30,5847. ; in the Superannuation, 
&., class it is 17,3282.; and in Public Salaries and Ex- 
peuses of Departments it is the least of all, namely, 866. 
But for the expenses of the new coinage we may say that 
this particular class would have shown a considerable de- 
crease. In many of the other classes the increase is no 
doubt attributable to exceptional circumstances. In the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, for instance, the Census figures as 
an extraordinary item, to the amount of 126,9307; and but 
for this Class VIT., would have shown a decrease of about 
78,0007. Similarly, in Class VI., the Commutation of Probate 
Acts Compensations throws in an exceptional sum of 10,0007. 
But still, A ny all allowances made, the increase in 
expenses which cannot be considered exceptional is close 
upon 200,0007. 

The salaries paid to civil servants are certainly high; and 
their retiring allowances are especially liberal. But we 
would not be understood to suggest any reduction in either 
ofthem. The items which savour most of extravagance and 
recklessness are goods supplied to, and work done for, 
Govenment. The estimate for Maintenance and Repairs of 
the Royal Palaces, for instance, seems very large—48,214/. 
Stationery, printing, and postage are items the magnitude of 
which has already excited public attention. or stationery, 
printing, and binding, the sum voted is 416,218/., or more 
than 80,0007. in excess of last year’s estimate. Yet we are 
aware that this result “ has not been occasioned by any re- 
msshess or inattention on the part of the Stationery-office, 
but that it has grown out of circumstances entirely beyond 
their control.” But we cannot help smiling at one recom- 
mendation of the officer of that department, to the effect 
that clerks in the public offices shall for the future receive a 
money payment of 7s. 6d. a year in lieu of the pens and pen- 
uves which are now found them by Government, by which 
oanee, ares a very corrupt system would be got rid of 

great saving accomplished. 
ere are many curious little entries scattered up 
re down these papers. We find from the estimate, which 
og the salaries of our Factory Inspectors, that Mr. 
whi he costing the country 150/. a year for a substitute, 

Uthat a ravelling for the benefit of his character. We 
ms. ‘at even the obligations entailed on us by the American 

ve not yet died out, 90/.a year being still paid tothe 
Le watives—it can hardly be said of the man himself— 
me loyal subject of King George whose property was 
Yea by the patriots. “Toulouse and Corsican Emi- 
Ringo ne. in the receipt of 407/. a year; and “ St. Do- 
get 29807 erers” in the receipt of 410/. The Polish Refugees 
Ul. of English money. But the most curious entry 

Ws under the head of * Distressed Spaniards.” Nine 
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hundred and thirty pounds a year is still paid “ for the relief 
of certain distressed Spanish subjects, residing in this 
country without the means of subsistence, who had been 
employed with the British army or under British authorities 
in Spain, or who had otherwise rendered services to our 
military operations in that country during the war from 
1808 to 1814.” Nine hundred pounds is not a very large 
sum certainly, but it is curious that we should actually be 
paying compensation to the subjects of a Power which has 
repudiated her money obligations to us, and is now, it ap- 
pears, quite able to take care of her own interests and pro- 
vide for her own destitute. 

On the whole, we do not find, in looking through these 
estimates, that the public money is lavished on unnecessary 
objects. But we suspect that large sums find their way 
into the pockets of go-betweens and contractors, which, 
with better management, might be saved to the public 
purse. At the same time, we do not underrate the difli- 
culty of practising such economy. If even the master of 
a private establishment cannot prevent his servants from 
burning twice as much coals, eating twice as much food, 
and breaking twice as much glass as they really need do, 
we cannot expect that Government will be much more 
successful. In the case of the public expenditure, it is 
absolutely nobody's interest to be saving in points of de- 
tail, and it is in these alone that there seems any opening 
for the introduction of a better economy. The main 
branches of our Civil Service expenditure do not call for 
alteration. But in all the minor and miscellaneous ex- 
penses which pertain to our public offices there is probably 
great carelessness, even if there is nothing worse. 


GARIBALDI IN PARLIAMENT. 


‘O understand the greatness of Washington’s character, 
one has only to note the points on which Garibaldi 
fails. The great American and the great Italian resemble each 
other in many characteristics besides their high capacity for 
irregular warfare, for campaigns in which success depends 
rather on the use to which rough material may be put 
than on scientific strategy. Both were absolutely i; 





is- 
interested, while in the first quality of greatness, the 
power of attaching others, Garibaldi has slightly the 
advantage. But Washington was as great in the Cabinet 
as in the field. Besides his success as a mere administrator, 
he was a master of men’s tempers. No reluctance on the part 
of an ally, no baseness of intrigue on the part of a friend, 
ever wearied his imperturbable confidence, or disturbed his 
serene energy. At one time he believed he was surrounded 
by traitors and lukewarm friends, but he neither denounced 
nor reviled. He simply employed every means at his dis- 
posal to compel them to furnish the support he needed, and 
he obtained it. Garibaldi, capable, perhaps, of even loftier 
heroism as a leader, and nobler i aan as a man, is 
not equal to his prototype in the strife of interests and 
opinions. He cannot apparently recognize pe pace and 
he endangers the unity of Italy by a false and over proud 
view of his own position. 

We know nothing more masterly or more fortunate than 
the manner in which Count Cavour dealt with his great ad- 
versary in the debate of the 19th April. Garibaldi had come 
toTurin flushed with a sense of his own and comrades’ wrongs, 
and appeared in the Chamber in the dress which he has ren- 
dered historical. The enthusiasm was tremendous, and the 
order of the day could scarcely be proceeded with. At length 
Baron Ricasoli produced his interpellation on the state of 
the Southern Army, and the Minister at War explained with 
official dryness the military position. He had raised the army 
from eight to seventeen divisions, had a hundred batteries of 
artillery ready for action, and full stores of matériel, including 
rifles. Then Garibaldi rose, and commenced reading a speech 
which accused the King’s Government of hostility to the 
Southern Army,and creating a “fratricidal” war. This epithet, 
which prejudged the whole question, threw the House into an 
uproar. tiven Count Cavour lost his re > and the sitting 
was suspended. On its reopening, Garibaldi was calmer, but 
still he accused Government of distrusting the volunteers. 
He suggested plan after plan which might have been adopted, 
and at last suffered something of aap feeling to escape. 
“1 might at least,” he said, “have been consulted.” Had the 
idea he enunciated been suffered to prevail, the unity of Ital 
might have received a deadly blow. It is not that Garibaldi 
can arrest the course of the King’s Government. There is, 
we believe, a natural error on that point in England, arising 





from the degree to which all quiescent force, all that vast 
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mass of silent opinion, habit, and organization which makes 
up the strength of states, escapes newspaper attention. 
But the belief that the Government was opposed to volun- 
teers would paralyze that important division of the national 
force. Italy is not yet strong enough to fight without the 
aid of revolutionary energy, and she can obtain it only from 
the Garibaldians. Count Cavour, however, was equal to 
the occasion. Rapidly recovering his calmness, he declared 
the unpleasant incidents of the sitting forgotten, and, with 
a not ungracious pride, asserted that he himself had first 
summoned the volunteers. He was prepared to make them a 
permanent portion of the national force. The Government was 
even then proposing a decree which created the cadres of three 
divisions wholly composed of Garibaldians. The men, it was 
true, he could not call out, for to do so, would be an immediate 
declaration of war. Garibaldi still declared himself unsatis- 
fied, and his friends in Parliament, though differing with him, 
immediately resigned their commissions. Count Cavour, how- 
ever, was irresistible. He appealed successfully to the generals 
to withdraw their resignations, declared that he would fill up 
the cadres the moment the danger of provocation had ceased, 
and carried his order of the day by 194 to 77, Garibaldi him- 
self not voting. The Garibaldian generals entreated their 
leader to yield, and the matter might have ended; but 
General Cialdini, commanding the Bolognese division, ima- 
gined himself aggrieved by Garibaldi’s speech. In an intem- 
perate letter he renounced his friendship, declared that he 
rescued the volunteers from their position on the Volturno, 
and asserted that the regular army defeated 56,000 Bourbon 
soldiers. To this ill-timed effusion Garibaldi replied by 
denying the facts, and declaring himself ready to give satis- 
faction to any one who demanded it, a bravade which, though 
probably uttered in all simplicity, grates strangely on Eng- 
lish ears. And so the contest continued, the regular army 
and the volunteers ranging themselves definitively on oppo- 
site sides. The danger of civil strife seemed imminent, when 
suddenly one of those noble impulses of which so few are 
capable swept over Garibaldi. He visited Cavour and Cial- 
dini, cemented a thorough reconciliation, and abruptly left 
Turin. 

It is obvious that these ever recurring difliculties, however 
envenomed by blunders, or even by ingratitude, arise mainly 
from Garibaldi’s view of his own position. He considers him- 
self palpably a co-ordinate power in the State. “ This army,” 
he says openly, “is mine.” “I am,” said Bixio, in a most 
pes oe speech, “General Garibaldi’s soldier.” The 
generals of the South resigned their royal commissions at his 
lightest word. Obviously, under such circumstances, to call 
out the volunteers would have been to create an army which 
would obey Garibaldi and not the King. Whatever the virtues 
or achievements of the leader—and they are acknowledged in 
England as enthusiastically as in Italy—this position is radi- 
cally untenable. Italy is either a constitutional monarchy, or a 
country in revolt, and no monarchy or republic which ever 
existed could endure that an individual citizen should raise 
armies, claim the obedience of generals, or declare at his own 
discretion peace and war. Yet this is the position Garibaldi 
has assumed. It is not the Ministry but the Parliament with 
which he is at variance. It is the Parliament which he prac- 
tically accuses for its reluctance to carry out his plans, and 
in so accusing he places himself at once above the Legisla- 
ture. The next step in such a course is obviously to resist 
the national Parliament, and though Garibaldi will never 
attempt an act so destructive to his fame, it is to re- 
sistance that his speeches tend. He declares, and justly, 
that his first object is the unity of Italy under its king, but 
the first step towards unity is the submission of all citizens 
to constitutional authority. That submission we too often 
fail to find in General Garibaldi, and though the beauty of 
his personal character in a large measure remedies the de- 
fects of his judgment, his attitude at the present moment is 
simply injurious. Whether the army or the volunteers 
can do most for Italy may be in some minds a doubtful point, 
but one point at least is certain. Once opposed they can 
but neutralize one another, and this opposition is encou- 
raged by Garibaldi’s position. Already General Cialdini, 
with an imprudence it is hard to forgive, has published his 
expectation of civil war, and it is to nothing Jess than this 
the agitation tends. That issue once evident has recalled 
Garibaldi for the time to his better nature, but he is still 
impeding the advance of Italy by questions in no small 
degree personal to himself. 

It may be asked why, if Garibaldi is really devoted to the 
monarchy, should not the Government give way ? Simply be- 
cause no Government can exist if it is todo the bidding of 
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an individual, however grand in character or illustrious § 
services. It is not this or that Ministry which is attacked 
but the supremacy of the National Parliament whieh has de. 
cided in favour of the policy of Count Cavour, and of th 
nation which elected it avowedly to support that policy, 
There is, we believe, no danger that the contest wil] really 
imperil Italy, for the nation has made up its mind, and if the 
worst must come, resolved to accept the statesman in pre- 
ference to the soldier. But there is danger lest the intem- 
perance of a great heart should divert from Italy a portion 
of her strength, and lose to the country the services of her 
noblest son. 


THE BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 
T\HE Committee appointed to inquire into the forms of 
business in the House ot Commons, have presented 
their report, and it is eminently unsatisfactory, Public 
business, we may say briefly, cannot in their judgment be 
seriously accelerated. The forms of the House are the resy}; 
of centuries of experience, and every one is directly intended 
either to secure the freedom and order of debate, or to guand 
against surprise, or to protect the constitutional rights of 
the House from encroachment or attack. So strongly rooted 
in the members is the belief in the necessity for most of 
these forms, that great changes were not even discussed 
by the Committee. No suggestion is offered to diminish 
the number of readings or other opportunities for debate 
directly tending to the thorough discussion of the busines 
before the House. The proposal so often made to limit the 
duration of speeches is not considered, and the motion for lg 
eléture, the summary termination of a tiresome debate, uni. 
versal in the assemblies of the Continent, is not so much as 
put forward. The Committee simply remark that “they have 
reviewed all suggestions, but have come to the conclusion 
that the old rules and orders when carefully considered, and 
narrowly investigated, are found to be the safeguard of free. 
dom of debate, and a sure defence against the oppression of 
overpowering majorities.” As this is notoriously the 
feeling of the House also, the idea of broad alterations in 
the rules, if ever seriously entertained, must be perms 
nently given up. In the only other direction in which great 
saving of time could be effected, the nature of the business 
brought before the House, the Committee probably consie 
dered themselves precluded from suggestion. There are 
dozens of measures of only local or administrative importaner 
brought before the House, which might most advantageously 
be settled before a Standing Committee, and then passed or 
rejected in a single debate. There are others in which the 
business power of the Lords might be most efficaciously em- 
ployed, the House of Commons being ouly called on to 
affirm or reject a Bill already thoroughly discussed, This is 
already the case with many Bills sent from the Commons to 
the Upper House, and the process might we conceive occt 
sionally be reversed, with effect. The Committee, however, 
if they discussed such matters at all, conceal their delibers- 
tions under a general but strong approval of existing forms. 
Nor is there any aid to be derived from greater industry 
on the part of the House itself. Members of Parliament 
work harder than artisans as it is. In the last session the 
House sat on an average nine hours on five days of each 
week, and the “ sitting” is independent of the time e 
pended in committees on =. and private bills. It is quite 
impossible to do more. One day in the week is surely little 
enough for men who have most of them private affairs, and 
for that relaxation without which the House would soon kill 
its most efficient, because most industrious, members. As {0 
members who are also Ministers, their toil has already been 
increased to the utmost human nature can sustain. To guide 
a State department all day, and defend its proceedings 
night, for five days in the week, is very nearly as much a8 
can be expected of flesh and blood, and a great deal more 
than is got out of bakers, sugar burners, printers, slaves in 
the cotton-field, and other “ overburdened classes” of bumat 
society. — 
The only remaining chance of accelerating business is to 
dock the time afforded for motions, questions, and talk ge 
nerally not tending to any specific result, ; and this the Com- 
mittee do in a slightly perfunctory manner endeavour 
effect. They recommend that Government business, whic 
now takes precedence only on Monday and Thursday, § 
have the preference also on Friday, which is now give? ie 
chiefly to irregular talk, nominally based on the motion for 
adjournment to Monday. The opportunity of discussion thus 


closed is opened again’ by fixing the Committees of Supply 
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and Ways and Meaus for every business day. The consti- 
: al practice is to state a grievance before granting the 
iy, and the practice will only be revived, while, as 
PE ‘s real business, Government gains all the time left on 
bal after notices of motion have been disposed of. 
astly, the Committee recommend a change which, if 
sed, would be of some importance : “That when a public 
en nn been submitted to a Select Committee, and reported 
to the House, the bill, as amended, shall be appointed for 
consideration on & future day ; when, unless the House shall 
order the bill generally, or specially in respect of any par- 
ticular clause oF clauses thereof, to be re-committed to a 
committee of the whole House, the bill, after the considera- 
tion of the report, may be ordered to be read a third time.” 
Hitherto every such bill has been reconsidered as of course 
in Committee of the whole House, and this the report pro- 
to abolish. The suggestion, we fear, is impracticable. 
Some one is certain to be sufficiently interested in opposing 
a bill to demand that it be referred to the whole House, a 
demand the House, in its just jealousy of delegated authority, 
is almost certain to concede. The result, therefore, of the 
suggestion will be either a debate as to the recommittal of 
the bill as tedious as the debate in Committee, or, and more 
frequently, 9 debate on recommittal, in addition to the old 
discussion in Committee. Such a rule is little likely to find 
favour, and the practical result of the Committee 1s, there- 
fore, to secure Friday night for Government. 

There is little matter tor surprise in this result. The real 
cause of delay is the increase of work caused by the exten- 
sion of the empire and the progress of civilization. A 
dependency is not much over-favoured which has one night 
a year devoted to its own affairs, yet that allowance to 
each dependency would absorb one-third of the entire 
session. Subjects like education, law reform, sanitary 
reform, and prison discipline, all subjects Parliament before 
the Reform Bill would have dismissed in a few hours, now 
occupy whole weeks of the session, and threaten to occupy 
much more. The opinion of the British Parliament, more- 
over, is now so vast a power, that its expression, in debates 
like that raised by Lord Ellenborough on Rome, is in the 
highest degree important, but involves a large deduction 
from business time. There is little real help to be found, 
save in the common sense of the leading members, and in the 
tendency of all bodies—Parliament included—to modify 
their rules just when they must. When the day’s business 
really cannot be done between four and one, we shall hear 
of early sittings for special classes of business, and not till 
then. 











MR. MILL ON DOUBLE CHAMBERS. 


™ days are past, we imagine, when a Republic could send 
to a thinker like Bentham and order a constitution, as it 
would have ordered a new rifle. It is a hopeful sign in the new re- 
Volution that the idealogues are not floating to the top; that the 
movement surrenders itself to statesmen rather than speculative 
thinkers. Italy, for example, gets a free and most anomalous Parlia- 
ment instead of the Rights of Man, and discusses the claims of Gari- 
baldi instead of the first principles of society. It is nevertheless the 
age of constitution-making, and as the statesman can pilot only by 
the laws of navigation discovered by the thinker, the highest order of 
political thought has lost none of its importance. Nothing, except 
pethaps the reign of the idealogues, could be more disastrous to 
in than the sway of purely practical men, the servile imitation 
tate after State of a solitary pattern. Even if that pattern 
were as excellent as it is imperfect, the whole advantage of orginality 
and comparison would be lost, and modern society suffer ae one 
more temptation to fuse itself in an unchangeable mould. The 
British Parliament is not the necessary end of political thought, the 
— out-turn of human progress, that it should thus stifle all 
vin inventiveness. We cannot but regret, therefore, that Mr. 
in his recent essay on Double Chambers, should, on one of the 
most dovbtful points of political science, have thrown in his vote 
distinctly on the side of the accepted formula. When the Austrian 
Cabinet and Mr. Mill think alike, the thought may seem to rise to the 
Position of a truism; yet we would fain put in a plea for a diversity 
We are as sorry to see fade out of politics as out of social life. 
The accepted formula runs, we take it, in this wise. All long-lived 
Assemblies have contained two Chambers, and two Chambers are, 
therefore, essential to the duration which is the first evidence of con- 
stitutional success. To this primary dogma are added various argu- 
ments, such as the necessity of a check on rash action, and of a re- 
presentation not dependent on the feeling of the hour, which it is 
ve dp mad to discuss. Our object is rather to point out some 
facts ani arguments which the advocates of double Chambers seem 
, Us persistently to ignore. The argument, as applied to England, 
‘48,01 course, no practical value. England has an historic constitu- 
Hon; but there are States rising into existence every hour, with con- 
stitutions to seek, which they will find ultimately in the thoughts of 
men like Mr. Mill. 
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And first, as to endurance, not in itself perhaps a very high qua 
lity. The oldest State on earth is Oodeypore, which has been 
governed by a single line after the same polity and with nearly the 
same boundaries for more than three thousand years, and if Oodey- 
= were swallowed by an earthquake to-morrow, the world would 

e neither better nor worse. Athens remained a free Republic only 
a hundred and fifty years, while the Ottoman Empire has existed four 
hundred, but the world owes to the little State ten times more than 
to the mighty dominion. Still, as a mere matter of historic fact, the 
governing bodies which have endured the longest have not con- 
tained double Chambers. Nothing now in existence has had the 
longevity of the Roman Senate. That body was not, of course, 
elected, but it was in a very high degree representative, never having 
been for any long period in disaccord with the governing classes of 
Rome. It ended, of course, as all things do end, but not till it had 
remoulded human society. Men always fix their eyes on individuals, 
and the lurid glare which surrounds the Cesars blinds us to the fact 
that the Senate retained vast powers under the Empire, that the 
work of legislating for the world was done by them, though the 
executive authority was transferred, in the dangerous plenitude which 
the executive power of a Convention always assumes, to the military 
Cwsars. The single Chamber, which under a nominally despotic but 
really limited executive, controls the Catholic Church, dates from 
1274. The great Council of Venice lasted seven hundred years, though 
its real authority was transferred with fatal facility to small internal 
committees. Endurance does not depend on form, but on the con- 
tent felt by successive generations with that form. Double Chambers 
have not been long-lived out of England. They perished in Spain. 
They gave way in modern France three separate times, the longest 
experiment lasting only from 1831 to 1848. They must be consi- 
dered to have broken down in the United States, at least for the 
present. They seem to flourish in the Anglo-Saxon colonies, but 
there are many signs abroad that oy exist there only through the 
abnegation by the Upper House of all practical authority. They 
have thorouglily succeeded only in England, that is, in the only country 
where compromise is considered wisdom, and where there really are 
two governing powers, the educated class, and the owners of land. 

The great argument against a double Chamber, however, which 
seems to us still unanswered, is the fact that an Upper Chamber 
composed as Mr. Mill, and most political thinkers recommend, 
deducts immensely from the stock of wisdom available for the Lower 
and more powerful House. Mr. Mill would compose it for instance 
of passed Governors-General, Cabinet Ministers, and other first-class 
notabilities. ‘That is, he would place the highest available capacity 
not side by side with the goverhing power, but in quasi-antagonism 
to it. It may be argued that the deduction is slight, as few of the 
men selected for an Upper House would be acceptable to constitu- 
encies, but is that true? In England there is a perfect mania for 
electing notabilities, and men who have done anything, whether it 
be the discovering Nineveh, or defending a Turkish city, are the most 
welcome of popular candidates. In ltaly the constituencies have 
returned to Furlioment every man distinguished in the struggle for 
freedom, from mad Mazzinians to Cavour. Nor, even if it is 
true, can we consider the question solved, until it is conclusively 
shown that all the members of a governing body must necessarily be 
selected by local electors. The addition of great notabilities to an 
undivided Parliament by means other than local election, is one of 
the most promising and perhaps the most completely untried of poli- 
tical experiments. ; 

Nor, again, can we think sufficient stress is laid on the weakenin 
of conservative power, which is apt to follow the creation of a aa 
Chamber. The men who constitute that Chamber are sure to be not 
only the most thoughtfully independent, but the most conservative class 
of society. To take an extreme instance. Suppose the great Peers 
were eligible for seats in the British House of Commons, acting as a 
Convention. Would not that assembly, in a couple of sessions, 
become the most intolerably conservative of powers. In a less 
degree the same result would follow in other States, and the com- 
munities now rapidly developing into states. As it is, men of con- 
servative temper look to seats in the Upper Houses where, forming 
isolated though influential groups, they are powerless to resist any 
wide-spread national feeling. The Senators of the United States are 
not only co-ordinate with the Representatives, but invested with an 
infinitely higher authority, yet they have failed always to resist the 
popular impetus, or to retain power in the hands of the educated and 
thoughtful. 

We have no space to do justice to such a subject, which is, indeed, 
perhaps hardly fitted to the columns of a newspaper. It is impos- 
sible, however, to avoid a doubt whether, in countries like France, 
where the national genius needs at once liberty and strong go- 
vernment, a single Chamber may not, after all, be the true solution. 
All experiments in that direction, it is true, seem to have failed; but 
has the attempt ever in any one instance been honestly made. The 
Convention, though certainly no failure in ray made the mistake 
of keeping the executive in its own hands, and fell under its own com- 
mittees. The Chamber of 1848 was plotted against by the army from 
the hour of its birth, and lacked besides the Upper House element of 
which we have spoken. But is it proved that a single Chamber, com- 
posed half of men elected by a very extensive suffrage, and half by the 
propertied class, could not work under a constitutional emperor, or 
even with an elected executive chief of the Cavaignac stamp? Such a 
body would certainly be conservative. It would certainly vibrate in 
response to all that is really national in France ; while, if declared, like 
the British Parliament, absolute, and not fettered by paper constitu- 
tions, it would certainly support that strong government which seems 
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essential to the present well-being of French society. This is, of 
course, a useless speculation, but it is well at all times to protest 
against that law of /a cléture which society seems inclined to enforce 
against political thought. 
Pusit. 

THere are few musical occurrences of interest in London to chronicle 
this week. Drury-lane Theatre—whither, as our readers know, Mr. 
E. T. Smith carried his English Opera company when he closed Her 
Majesty’s Theatre—is now closed likewise. This was done last 
Saturday evening, quite suddenly and unexpectedly. We do not blame 
Mr. Smith for taking a step which was doubtless forced upon him by 
necessity ; but we must observe, that his whole management of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, the source of all his difficulties, was a great error, 
a very injurious not only to himself but to others, and to the 
interests of dramatic and musical art. There was no call for his 
undertaking either Italian Opera or English Opera in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

There is no city in the world, not even our vast metropolis, suffi- 
cient to support two such immense Italian Opera-houses as the great 
theatres in the Haymarket and Covent Garden; and accordingly, 
when the “ Royal Italian Opera” was set on foot in 1847, we and 
many others predicted that the contest then begun (like the famous 
struggle in which Handel was engaged a hundred years before) would 
only end in the ruin of both; a prediction literally fulfilled; for the 
various lessees of Covent Garden, before Mr. Gye, were ruined one 
after another; and more lately, since this gentleman has been able to 
maintain his ground, he has 5 he so by driving his rival from a field 
too narrow for both to occupy. On this ground we originall 
objected to the formation of the Royal Italian a as an entailed. 
for act of aggression ; and on the same ground we have objected to Mr. 
Smith’s recent Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The rivalry 
was mutually injurious ; the operations of each party were crippled, 
and the public derived no advantage from any improvement in the 
character of the entertainments, for no such improvement took place. 
Still greater harm, of a similar kind, was done by Mr. Smith’s 
English Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre. After a long course of 
years, during which our English musical stage had fallen into utter 
decay, it was revived by the spirited efforts of Miss Pyne and Mr. 





Harrison, whose labours were rewarded with greater and greater | § 


success till the last season, which, through the rivalry of Mr. Smith, 
has proved disastrous, and well-nigh ruinous to them, It was only 
by continued success that these enterprizing managers could effect 
their design of forming a great national Opera—a design much im- 
peded by their heavy losses of last season. The maxim, that com- 
petition is a good thing, is generally true; but then the field must be 
wide enough for both the competitors; and this, in the present 
instance, is not the ease. We shall be glad, therefore, to see Mr. 
Smith return to his old course of management of Drury-lane Theatre, 
giving up all thoughts of Opera, whether Italian or English. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, the event of the week has been the 
production ot Rossini’s chef-d’muvre, Guillaume Tell, on which we 
shall next week bestow the notice to which it is entitled. 





The principal concerts of the week have been: the New Philhar- 
monie Concert on Monday evening; the Matinée of the Musical 
Union on Tuesday; Mr. Walter Macfarren’s performance of piano- 
forte music, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday evening ; M. 
Sainton’s Soirée of Classical Chamber Music, at his own residence, on 
Wednesday evening; and the Concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir 
on Thursday : all excellent performances, attended by full audiences, 
but presenting no special features calling for remark. 

A burlesque parody of Zannhauser, under the title of Yameinherr, 
has been brought out at the Variétés, and makes the public, it seems, 
“laugh -eaapee (8 This is of a piece with the whole treatment 
which Wagner and his opera have met with from the Parisians, who 
allowed a cabal to laugh and hoot it off the stage, without giving it 
even the semblance of a fair hearing. 

A new prima donna, Mademoiselle Trebelli, has appeared at the 
Paris Italian Opera, of whom the journals speak very highly. She 
is described as young and handsome, with a fine mezzo-soprano voice, 
and much musical and dramatic talent. This theatre closes next 
week, after a successful season. 


e Te 
M. Castil-Blaze’s play, Gethe, for which Meyerbeer js Comnos; 
choruses, is about to be produced, it is said, at the Porte St. Max. 
instead of the Caton. ee ' 
Halévy’s opera, Charles VI., has been produced at 
the cae of the well-known air “ Jamais en France rand ag 
nera,” created such a violent anti-English excitement, that 
urther performance of the piece was interdicted by authority, 


We regret to observe that Madame Borghi-Mamo will not be ; 
England this season. This charming singer has just left Paris Pr 
Naples, where she is engaged at the San Carlo Theatre. 

Louis Niedermeyer, one of the musical celebrities of the da died 
last week at Paris, in his fifty-ninth year. He was born at rH 
and his earliest works were produced in Italy; but the greatest 
of his career has been passed in Paris, where his dramatic Works, 
Stradella and La Fronde, were produced at the Grand Opéra, and 
where he established a great Seminary of sacred music, which stij 
exists. He wrote many vocal pieces, both sacred and secular, severa) 
of which are well-known throughout Europe. 





Fine Arts. 
NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


Tue twenty-seventh exhibition of this society may be described a5 
eminently pleasing. Though out of the three hundred and thirty. 
nine works not one attempts to give an elevated thought, there is but 
little to cavil at in the way of general excellence. If, with but fey 
exceptions, each painter is content to pursue the same path whieh 
first led him to fame—there is ample proof that each has done his 
best, in his peculiar walk, and this exhibition must, on the whole, be 
considered as an advance on those of former years. 

Mr. Henry Warren is a notable instance of the benefit derivable from 
a change of scene and subject. His “Zwing fest on the Wengen 
Alp” shows a marked improvement on his Eastern pictures. In the 
many-figured grou surrounding the two wrestlers, there is both 
variety and truth of character. The — tourist with cigar and 
alpen-stock—the peasant girls and their lovers—the gend’arme—the 
old musicians, ak the champions regarding with professional interest 
the struggle of their fellows, are animated and life-like. In the back. 
round, still covered with the snows of winter and partially enveloped 
in cloud, appears the upper portion of the Jungfrau. The effect of 
this drawing is fresh and bright, the figures well drawn and expres. 
sive in attitude, and the landscape portion is admirably painted. 4 
Zwing fest appears to be a festival which affords ample facilities for 
love-making. t am afraid to say how many couples are more intent on 
saying sweet nothings than on the movements of the wrestlers. Mr. 
L. Haghe sends a large and very effective drawing of the “ Interior 
of Milan Cathedral” (76). A Dominican monk is holding forth to an 
assembly, dressed in the costume of the last century. Mr. Haghe’s 
mastery of architectural detail has been seldom better Goplages than 
in this picture. In “The Artist’s Studio” (63), Mr. Haghe presents 
us a hard-featured gentleman, who is busy sketching with his left hand 
from a model, attired as a cavalier. ‘The studio is crammed with War. 
dour-street “properties.” Asa piece of manipulative dexterity there is 
much to admire, otherwise the subject is devoid of interest. Mr. E. H. 
Corbould has three drawings, all showing careful elaboration, force of 
effect and skilful workmanship. “Elaine, the Lily Maid of Astolat’ (88) 
is a gorgeous assemblage of cloth of gold, Genoa velvet, embroidered 
sails and enamelled censers. The “dumb old servitor” steers the 
galley containing a fantastically-carved bier of black marble, on which 
rests the corpse of the Lily Maid. Her face scarcely realizes the 
poet’s description, and the landscape is somewhat marred by a spotty 
and stripy method of execution. In “Hetty and Captam Dona: 
thorne in Mrs. Poyser’s Dairy,” and “ Dinah” (206, 218), two ie 
tures painted by command of her Majesty, from Adam Bede, Mr. 
Corbould has succeeded better than most artists when working ou 
royally-chosen subjects. Hetty is arch and pretty, but like nearlyall 
lovers on the stage or on canvas, the captain has a spoony alt. 
The dairy implements are introduced with propriety and effect. i 
Mr. Corbould has failed somewhat in the portrayal of Dinah, itis 
scarcely to be wondered at, the difficulties of treatment being 
much greater than in the former picture. Dinah, surrounded by 
villagers, is preaching her memorable sermon, a cart forms her palpi, 
The attitude of the young Quakeress is gentle and persuasive, but 
her face is sweet rather than intellectual, and the deficiency of cha- 


A comic opera in three acts, called La Statue, composed by M. |racter in the heads of the auditory must be considered a defect. = 


Ernest Reyer, has been produced with success at the Opéra Comique. 


Corbould, in striving for more than usual force, has an occasi 


‘The libretto is the joint work of the popular playwrights, Messrs. | tendency to blackness, and many parts of his pictures seem from the 


Michael Carré and Jules Barbier. Another new comic opera, pro- 


liberal use of gum and body colour, to have been painted in emulation 


duced at the Théatre Lyrique, has been less fortunate. It is called | Of the richness and surface of oil colour. It may be ques 


Le Cravate, and is the work of two aristocratic amateurs; the | Whether this method of work does not risk future permanency for 

libretto being by the Duc de Massa, and the music by the Comte de | Sake of present richness. ‘To Mr. Absolon belongs the questionable 
Mesgrigny. It was nevertheless coldly received.—Another new piece | nour of ne contributed the most appalling subject in the gallery. 
is in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique. The drama is by the well-|1n ’98, Mdlle. de Sombreuil is about to drink a glass of blood as & 


known eallaborateurs, Messrs. St. Georges and Leuven; the music by | ™eans of saving her father’s life. A Delaroche would scarcely have 
Grisar, a composer who has quned reputation as the author of several | tendered such an incident bearable ; in Mr. Absolon’s hands it ewe 


successful operas of a light 


escription—No further novelty at the | simply repellant. There is blood eveywhere—on the hatchets 


Grand Opéra is forthcoming this season; but it is expected that | bayonets of the mob, on the lady’s dress, on the straw at her fee, 


Felicien David’s Hercudanum will be revived. 


broug' 


and on the hands and sabots of the mild and courteous sans-culotte 

a who bids drink. These are not real ruffians. They assume @ fero 

am yey long-expected opera, 1’ Africaine, is positively to be | city foreign to their nature. ‘ Volunteers, 1810, 1560 (303, ~ 
t out at the Grand Opéra this year; and, in anticipation of the |}two drawings in one frame by the same artist, are coarse 


event, M. Faure, now at Covent Garden, has been engaged for three |common. We may probably see them re roduced some day by those 





years. enterprising publishers who, by means of cheap and highly-co 
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: ict so forcibly the horrors and inconveniences of 
ithographs it the more provoking that Mr. Absolon should conde- 
scend to such subjects as these because in pion (239), 
snd“ Berne” (245), he shows that he can do really good things. In 
the latter especially there is much feeling for simple beauty. The 

bre dress of the pretty girl, the mountain background, and pale 
= form an agreeable piece of quiet harmonious colour. 
eveni! sky, ag . . . ‘ - 
Mr. Tidey is apt to be slight and unstudied in his work. ‘There is 

want of vigour both in drawing and colour in “Genevieve” (109). 
« Darthula” (238) is more successful ; there is some energy in the 
face and nose, but the dying warriors are deficient in sinew, and Dar- 
thula’s foot is of more than Amazonian proportions. Miss Farmer 

ad ss from year to year. “ Finding the Lost Six- 
ato 3) coe in acountry grocer’s shop, is rendered with much 
“ a 5 
; ~ ~_ and expression. ‘The details are carefully drawn ; 
the face of the little girl who leaves off crying at beholding the object 
of search, is veagme and a = Spor — _ 
easy and natural. r. Jopling’s studies of Swiss girls 
eS aan. His most important drawing is 325, with the 
difficult title of “Schiffssangerinnen von Brienz.” ‘Three girls are 
ashing off from shore in a quaintly-shaped boat. Though not suffi- 
ciently luminous, = = — are pe nere Mr. a 
nfining himse nerally to architecture, mus classe 
pana figure inters by reason of his large drawing of “ Venice 
in her Pride and ta the Secret Tribunal of the Three sitting in 
Judgment” (189). 7. the ~~ are eight gee ses —s 
and incidents having reference to the principal subject. 
jaan a young gondolier, is being examined by three masked inqui- 
sitors. There is no lack of ao — 7 the ~ “ 
k like figures “to let,” and Jacopo is melodramatic. The 
iam el equally of the footlights and the studio, and 
with the addition of the necessary capitals and notes of interjection, 
the — rd Be = - a peg gt a — 
ion from a playbill of the Victoria Theatre. ‘“ The Cell beneath the 
Leads! the "Desediction of the Bravo!! and Death of the Aged 
isoner ! | !”” 
Pir better taste and more suited to his powers are the architectural 
scenes of which Mr. Werner is so large a contributor. All are good, 
but some may be specially cited. “The Bridge of Sighs” (15), 
which has a » Ro sree “The Garibaldi Battery at Rome in 
1849” (155). “The Rose of the Alhambra” (259), perhaps the 
most interesting of all, showing the — Court rs er = - 

resent ruinous state; and “ The Deserted Interior of the Church o 
ge Michael, Schleswig” (338), with a body of scampering mice as 
its only congregation. All these are marked by an extraordinary 
and leborions conscientiousness that becomes almost wearisome from 
its unvarying excellence. Looking over a series of drawings by Mr. 
Werner has much of the effect induced by examining successively 
anumber of photographs. We look in vain for a sign of effort or 
of failure—the impetuous dash and the fond lingering touch are 
alike absent. All is equally perfect, but cold and heartless. Mr. 
Werner should give his hand and imagination freer play, finish less 
equally, and he would produce really fine work. 

In that class of picture which combines landscape with figure, Mr. 
Mole holds a prominent place. Suave, tender, and delicate, his work, 
if not high in aim, has at least nothing to offend. “A Hopeful 
se (201), shows great advance in pe. Pls and ree ae effect. 

asteep and rocky coast, a cottage is seen embedded in trees— 
seated ~ the aciaier are a fisherman’s wife and children, to 
whom he is bidding adieu. In the distance, across a broad flat 
expanse of sand (very well expressed), the boat is putting off 
+ ae the fishers call their comrade. A want of animation in 
the principal group is the only defect in this charming drawing. 
Poe J for a Shot” (320), by the same painter, heme 
rom its freshness been painted direct from nature. Mr. E. H. Warren, 
still faithful to a sunlight, sends only one drawing. “ Nest 
in the Cool and Shady Wood ” (212). It is large in size, and must 
have occupied the painter some time, so full is it of detail. The 
ae - og Ae nore in shade telling against ~~ sunny — 

yond, the holly, the brambles, and ground of dead leaves, are all 
t with assiduous veracity. The shade appears too dark, it 
wn ee Ph more illumined with — light. In S other 
Tespects this drawing may be pronounced perfect, though, like Mr. 
Corbould, Mr. Warren is too ba addicted to covidiiie taedian. I 
regret to find this beautiful work is already cracking. Mr. Telbin’s 
Venetian views (40 and 51), will attract by their joyous facility of 
execution, and bright rich colour. “St. Agatha’s Abbey” (26), is in 
‘diferent key. There is less manipulative display, but the result is 
equally good. The sunset sky, the ruined building, and the rabbits 
in the foreground, completely realize the idea of quiet soli- 
tude, Mr. M‘Kewan is the chief representative of what Mr. Ruskin 
mthagd 1 gl school. Mr. Rowbotham is more faithful 
has been for some years. ‘ Near Castel-a-Mare, coast of 
Naples” (114), has none of that pure bright blue which gives such 
+ mage <3 > his representations of sea and sky. The new 
Tr, Mr. Reed, shows to advantage in “The Valley of the 
Liedr” (144), which is well and nuda drawn. The Spring and 
utumn Views of this painter deserve study. Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
bins have several effective sea pieces. Mrs. Duffield draws and 
Paints flowers with much power, but with an unnecessary exaggera- 
le of . Mr. Weir’s “ Red Grouse” (158), are excellent, and 
i noteworthy for ne of “ ———_ on Market-day,” by Mrs. Oliver, 
r its sunny brightness. 
wt” exhibition of the Old Water Colour Society — - Monday 
P RY IOINT. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER.* 


Tose who are familiar—and who is not ?—with the former series 
of Dr. Ramsay’s admirable Reminiscences, will be quite prepared to 
believe our assertion, that it does not often happen that the task of 
the reviewer is at once so easy and so pleasant as it is in the case of 
the volume now before us. A collection of stories illustrative of 
that peculiar form of humour which is specially characteristic of the 
Scottish people, made by a geutinnn hess appreciation of, and 
relish for, that humour are more than ordinaril Eien. is manifestly 
a book not to be criticized, but simply to be enjoyed. We are 
anxious that the enjoyment which we have derived from its perusal 
should he shared as widely as possible by the public at large; and 
the simplest and most efficient way of carrying out our wishes in this 
respect is to present our readers with a a sample of its contents 
as may give them a fair idea of the quality of the whole. The only 
difficulty in the way of the performance of this task is one of selec- 
tion. We do not incur the slightest danger of forestalling the plea- 
sure which is in store for the readers of Dr. Ramsay’s work, or of 
satisfying the curiosity which it is our design merely to excite; for 
so numerous and so uniformly amusing are the stories which are 
therein gathered together, that for every one which our limit will 
allow us to reproduce, at least a dozen, nearly if not quite as good, 
remain behind, 

The present volume is, in the strictest sense of the term, merely 
supplementary to its predecessor. No sooner had the appearance of 
the former work made the public aware of the fact that its author 
was engaged in making a collection of stories illustrative of Scottish 
life and character, than a stream of contributions began to pour 
steadily in upon him from the most various sources. ‘These contri- 
butions Dr. Ramsay has now given to the world, arranging them 
under the same system of classification which he had ohegtel in his 
previous volume, to which, indeed, he makes numerous references 
throughout the course of the present work. Under the head of 
“Religious Feelings and Religious Obsetvances,” we have several 
new stories, to one or two of which we must more particularly allude. 
The practice of sleeping in church was one, as the readers of the 
former series of Reminiscences will well remember, the Scotch minis- 
ters were wont to rebuke in a singularly effectual manner. This 
custom is most amusingly illustrated by the following story : 

“ The clergyman had observed one of his flock asleep during his sermon. He 
paused, and culled him to order. ‘ Jeems Robson, ye are sleepin’, I insist on your 
wauking when God's word is preached to ye.’ ‘ Weel, sir, ye may look at your 
ain seat, and ye’ll see a sleeper forbye me,’ answered Jeems, pointing to the cler- 
gyman’s lady in the minister’s pew. ‘ Then Jeems,’ said the minister, ‘when ye 
see my wife asleep again, haud up your hand.’ By-and-by the arm was stretched 
out, and sure enough the fair lady was caught in the act. Her husband solemnly 
called upon her to stand up and receive the censure due to her offence. He thus 
addressed her; ‘ Mrs. B., a’body kens that when I got ye for my wife, [ got nae 
beauty. Yer frien’s ken that I got nae siller; and if i dinna get God's grace, L 
shall hae a puir bargain indeed.’” 

The genial author of “ Hore Subsecive” will delight in the following 
instance of consideration for the feelings of the canine race. It oc- 
curred ina pastoral district in Sutherland, where the population is 
very scanty, and each shepherd is always accompanied to church by 
his colly-dog. The four-footed hearers sit out the Gaelic service 
and sermon most patiently, but are apt, at the termination of the 
latter, to give vent to their feelings by breaking out into a chorus of 
barking —a demonstration which the congregation determined to 
avoid by not rising when the blessing was pronounced. This depar- 
ture from the usual custom caused a stranger, who was on one occa- 
sion officiating in the church, to hesitate when he was about to pro- 
nounce the blessing, till an old shepherd, looking up to the pulpit, 

ai “ > “-? > cites , ” 
said, Say, awa’, sir, we’re a’ sitting to cheat the dowgs.” At no 
time has it been usual in Scotland for clergymen to go to theatres, 
but formerly the practice was more common than it is now. Some 
of our readers will, perhaps, be surprised at Dr. Ramsay’s unequi- 
vocal statement. respecting the present state of opinion on this point, 
that “he feels quite assured no clergyman could expect to retain the 
respect of his people or of the public, of whom it was known that 
he attended theatrical representations.” 

Under the head of “ Old Scottish Conviviality,” there is a capital 
story of an old lady in Galloway, who was returning from a supper- 
party, on a pillion behind her husband : 

“ On crossing the river Urr, at a ford at a point where it joins the sea, the old 
jady dropped off, but was not missed till her husband reached his door, when, of 
course, there was a search made. ‘The party who were despatched in quest of 
her arrived just in time to find her remonstrating with the advancing tide, which 
a into her mouth, in these words, ‘ No anither drap; neither het nor 
cauid. 

To the anecdotes which come under the division of “The old 
Sottish Domestic Servant,” the present volume does not make any 
very remarkable additions; but it is very rich in those of a purely 
humorous character, which constitute the two last sections into 
which Dean Ramsay divides his subject. We must reproduce a few 
of the best of them. Foremost among them is the answer of old 
Mrs. Robison (the widow of the eminent professor of natural philo- 
sophy) to a gentleman whom she had invited to dinner, and who had 
accepted with the observation, “If 1 am spared.” “ Weel, weel, if 
ye’re dead, I’ll no expect ye.” An amusing instance of the in- 
veterate tendency in Scotch people to mark position by reference to 
the points of the compass occurred in a billiard-room in Stirling, 
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about forty years ago, when a half-Highland private in the yeomanry | lected some materials illustrative of the life and manners of a p 
cavalry, then in the town, was heard instructing a comrade “ to} district in Yorkshire with which he is familiar, some of which 
streik the red ba’ on the north-wast side, and ye wad pockat it.”| very amusing. Our object in alluding to them, however, js to ~ 
Very good, too, is the reply of a elergyman’s wife to a laird at whose | tract two of the stories included among them, both of which are wal 


house she ard her husband had been sleeping, and who, being very 


worthy of preservation. The first, which was told by the late Bish 


roud of one of the very large beds which had just come into fashion, | of London, illustrates the hold which familiar words often take y, 
inquired in the morning how she had slept in it: “O, very weel,| the uneducated mind, unaccompanied by the slightest apprehension 
sir; but, indeed, I thought I’d lost the minister a’thegither.” Still) of their real meaning. 


better is that of an old maiden lady at Montrose, who declined to 


“ An old woman, who lived quite alone, and was very helpless, had adopted g 


subscribe towards the organization of a volunteer corps in that town) little girl from the workhouse, and brought her up till she was about sixteen, 


when she had become a useful helpmate for her in her household concerns, ang 


in the following terms: “Indeed, I'll do nae sic thing; I never — ee pe ~—e 
. ? : Ps was to her as a daugi . c . >, Was persua to leave th 
could raise a ~ mysel’, and I’m no gaen to raise men for King woman, and was enticed away to be a servant in a farm-house. ion of : 


George.” The f 


owing anecdote of Lord Eldon is new to us, and is neighbours condoling with her, and expressing indignation at the ungrateful con. 


well worth perusing : duct of the girl, the poor old woman meekly observed that such things were on 


“At the time of ing what was usually called the Catholic Relief Bill, 
Lady Clerk wrote to Pord Eldon, congratulating him upon the energetic stand he | s 
had made to a the bill becoming law. ii 
thus: ‘ Dear Molly Dacre, I am happy to find you —— of my endeavours to 
oppose the Catholic Relief Bill. I have done what I thought my duty. May 


is answer was laconic, and nearly | child, and away he do g0,’ was, 
well-known passage, ‘ Train up a child in the way he should go,’ &, ” 


to be expected, as we are told in Scripture they would happen. She then quoted 


criptural authority to that effect, adding, * You know it is said, “ Train ws 
”* which was, in fact, the good woman’s reading of the 


The second is an admirably humorous illustration of the purse. 


forgive me if I have done wrong, and may God forgive my opponents (#/ he ET hich i P small f: a 
can). Yours affectionately,—Eldon.’ ” = of ecland which is so common among small farmers jn many 


The next story is told of David Dewar, who, for many years, pre- 
sided over the Baptist community at Dunfermline : 





“‘] knew a man who, as @ farmer and maltster, had amassed (for him) a good 


fortune, and who could nevertheless hardly read or write. When he got into 


“* Being elected a member of the Prison Board, he was called upon to give his quarrels with his neighbours, he used to slap his pocket, and warn his opponent, 
vote in the choice of a chaplain from the licentiates of the Established Kirk. | ‘You'd better not meddle wi’ me, I be pretty respectablish here.’ Riging home 
The party who had gained the confidence of the Board had proved rather an in- | from market one day very tipsy, he fell from his horse, and lay helplesss in the 
different preacher in a charge to which he had previously been appointed; and on | ditch. ‘There he was heard saying, ‘ Here lies ten thousand pound!’ But, as if 
David being asked to signify his assent to the choice of the Board, he said, ‘ Weel, | he had not done himself justice, and on second thoughts and further considera. 
I’ve no objections to the man, for I understand he has preached a kirk toom tion, he added, ‘ Why not say elev’n?’’ 


(empty) already, and if he be as successful in the jail, he'll maybe preach it 
vawcant as weel.’” 


The present volume, Dean Ramsey tells us, brings his attempts at 


illustrating Scottish life and character to a definite close. He has 


a immediately by another, which, in its way, is quite | gone his work con amore ; and therefore, as might be expected, has 
‘ — : ee done it thoroughly well. The apologies, based on the ground of 
‘I recollest my father giving a conversation between a Perthshire laird and patriotic feeling, which he offers for its production, are entirely un. 


one of his tenants. ‘he laird’s eldest son was rather a simpleton. Laird says, 
“Tam going tosend the young laird abroad.” “ What for?” asks the tenant ; 
answered—* To see the world ;” tenant replies, ‘‘ But lordsake, laird, will no the 
world see him ?”’’” 


Judging from these three stories, the reputation for humour en- 


necessary. ‘The intrinsic goodness of the book is a more than suff. 
cient warrant for its existence. The only passage throughout the 
whole work which we could have wished to have been omitted is one 
which occurs towards the close of the present volume, in which, led 


oy on by a desire to defend the Scottish Church from a self-created 


joyed in the west of Scotland by a certain “ Laird of Logan” was by 
no means out of foundation : 

“ This same laird of Logan was at a meeting of the heritors of Cumnoch, where 
a proposal was made to erect a new churchyard wall. He met the proposition 


charge of being divided against itself, he proceeds to comment at 
}some length upon the divisions in the Church of England, with 
special reference to the spread of High Church doctrines and to the 


with the dry remark, ‘I never big dykes till the tenants complain.’ mage of “ Essays and Reviews.” Such reflections are far from 


“ The laird sold a horse to an Englishman, saying, ‘ You buy him as you see 


cing desirable at any time; and, in the present case, they are not 


bien; but bf> on coed. See peshans toot bie hems. tas few dave only absolutely uncalled for, but they jar most painfully with the 


he stumbled and fell, to the damage of his own knees and his rider’s head. On 
this the angry purchaser remonstrated with the laird, whose reply was, ‘ Well, 
sir, I told you he was an honest beast; many a time has he threatened to come 
down with me, and I kenned he would keep his word some day.’ 

“ At the time of the threatened invasion, the laird had been taunted at a 





| eminently pleasant and genial tone of the rest of the book. 
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meeting at Ayr with want of a loyal spirit at Cumnock, as at that place no vo- | Wuertuer it is possible in these days of the division of labour that 


lunteer corps had been raised to meet the coming danger ; Cumnock, it should be 


we should have another Stagyrite, we may fairly doubt, but so far 


recollected, being on a high situation, and ten or twelve miles from the coast. | — : : . : ; 
"tof & : } as different circumstances will permit of it, Mr. Mill certainly bids 


* What sort of people are you, up at Cumnock?’ said an Ayr gentleman; ‘ you | 
have not a single volunteer!’ ‘ Never you heed,’ says Logan, very quietly; ‘ if 
the French land at Ayr, there will soon be plenty of volunteers up at Cumnock.’” 

The following is given on the authority of its hero, a Fife gentle- 
man, who was ninety years of age when he told the story : 

“ He had been at church at Elie, and listening to a young and perhaps bom- | 
bastic preacher, who happened to be officiating for the Rev. Dr. Milligan, who 
was in church. After service, meeting the Doctor in the passage, he introduced 
the young clergyman, who, on being asked by the old man how he did, elevated 


fair to become our political Aristotle. Nor do we suggest the analogy 
in any fanciful spirit of partiality or exaggeration. From Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia downwards we have certainly had no lack of disqu- 
sitions upon government both in the abstract and in the concrete, 
but it can scarcely fail to be conceded, that to us it has been reserved 
to see the dawn of discussions on political subjects, as theoretical as 
those of the ancient Greeks, and even more scientific. It is ind 

most curious to observe how the spirit of modern scientific treatment 


his shirt-coll d i i i ‘tired.’ ‘Tired, - eet : ° 
ze Ghist-colles, and comelaiand of Setigna, ene being very mach ‘dived.’ * Tied, | beginning to penetrate into the realms of moral action, and how 


did ye say, my man,’ said the old satirist, who was slightly deaf, ‘ Lord, man! if 
you're half as tired as I am I pity ye.’” 

Out of many capital anecdotes of Scotch judges we will select one 
only, which is told of Lord Rockville (the Hon. Alexander Gordon, 


| deeply, under every conceivable modification of view, men are l- 


fluenced by the dynamical theory of social forces and resultant effects. 
According to that theory, the moral no less than the physical world 


third son of the Earl of Aberdeen) : is subject to scientific law and scientific inquiry. This doctrine, 


“* Like most lawyers of his time, he took his glass freely, and a whimsical ac- 


simple as it seems to many minds, has, however, just landed us upon 


coynt which he Eve before he was advanced to the bench, of his having fallen the threshold of one of the greatest and most prolitic controversies af 


upon his face, after making too free with the bottle, was commonly current at the 
time. Upon his appearing rather late at a convivial club with a most rueful ex- 
pression of countenance, and on being asked what was the matter, he exclaimed, 
with great solemnity, ‘Gentlemen, I have just met with the most extraordinary 
adventure that ever occurred toa human being. As I was walking along the 
Grassmarket, all of a sudden the street rose up and struck me in the face.’”” 
Among the many stories collected by Dean Ramsay in the present 
volume, we recognize four or five very old friends, whose identity is 
very ineffectually disguised by the Scotch costume in which they are 
dressed. That told at p. 41s but a feeble echo of the well-known 
inquiry addressed by a drunken man to something which he took for 
a ghost—“ Eh, friend, is this a general rising, or are you out by 
yourself?” That at p. 20 is an improved edition of the old story of | 
“* Waiting for the wicked man,” which has been told for we do not 
know how many years of the parish clerk in an English village. The 
story of the bearers coming to a funeral without the corpse has been 
related, time out of mind, as an illustration of Irish Tomahes and 
manners. And, unless we are much mistaken, we made our first ac- 
uaintance with the reply of “a ruling elder of a country parish in 
the west of Scotland,” which is given at p. 90, in the onilie pages 
of Joe Miller himself. In each of these cases, however, the version 
— by Dean Ramsey may, very probably, be the true original of 
e story. 
In an introductory chapter prefixed to the volume before us Dr. | 
Ramsey alludes to a wish expressed by one of his friends, that some- 
thing of the same kind doa be done for England as has been done 


for Scotland in his Reminiscences. We beg very heartily to echo this 
wish. Such a task, however, could scarcely be adequately performed 
by a single hand; since it would require an intimate acquaintance 
with the various dialects and local characteristics which are peculiar 
to the different districts of England. Dr. Ramsey has, himself, col- 


the day arising out of the collateral point, whether the same laws 
which regulate the physical also rule the moral world. Those who 
adopt the affirmative are accused of eliminating moral action aito- 
gether, and in their turn they retort upon their adversaries with t 
charge of shutting their eyes to the natural and inevitable extension 
of science. Between these two parties Mr. Mill, in his ee 
chapter, steers his way with his usual calm and deep sagacity. 4 
speculations, he says, concerning forms of government bear the im- 
press of two conflicting theories. By some minds, government 
conceived as an affair of invention and contrivance, a problem 
be solved—a steam-plough to be perfected, a threshing machine 
be improved. To these stand opposed another kind of | politi 
reasoners, who, far from viewing government as as a machine, co 
sider it as a growth. “Governments,” say they, “are not 
they grow.” “Of these conflicting speculations,” Mr. Mill pro 
fesses, “ that it would be difficult to decide, which would be the most 
absurd, if we could suppose either of them held as an exclusive 
theory.” But as he proceeds to show, the principles of the cont 
ing schools are a very imperfect exponent of the opinions they rea 
hold. On the one hand, those whom he aptly calls the “ naturalisti¢ 
school” of politicians, are not really the political fatalists they give 
themselves out to be, since they do not profess that mankind have 
solutely no range of choice as to the government they will live under. 
On the other hand, none of their opponents believe that every i 
is capable of working every sort of institutions. Allowing, | 
ever, for the exaggeration on both sides, Mr. Mill admits tha hs 
two doctrines correspond to a deep-seated difference betwee 
modes of thought, and proceeds to trace out the amount of truth ® 
By John Stuart Mill. Londom: 
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root of each. Political institutions, he reminds us, are the work | of obedience implied in a despotism must gradually debase the sub- 





the M i > " H ‘ . . , ° -¢ . . 
of men, and owe their whole existence to human will. “A Men did not | jects of the good despot into impotence. “The food of feeling is 
wake on @ summer morning to find them sprung up.” Nor, once | action,” Mr. Mill finely remarks: “even domestic affection lives 


planted, are they “aye growing” while men “are sleeping.” They | upon voluntary good offices.” ‘Evil for evil, a good despotism, in 
gre the results of voluntary agency, and are well or ill made. “On| a country at all advanced in civilization, is more noxious than a bad 

other hand,” and here we quote a passage at length, which is the| one.” It relaxes and emasculates the people. The despotism of 
keynote of the volume : | Augustus prepared the Romans for Tiberius. It is inherent in 
borne in mind that political machinery does not act of it sf. | _~— — : hat no ~~ ion, however 1 wp of poems the 

« is first made, so it has to be worked by. men, and even by ordinary men, It | Interests of others can make it safe or salutary to tie up their own 
seat ther simple acquiescence, but > ate: praticipetion, ant a be} hands. Still more true that by their own hands only a improve- 
“i oe "The oe es deg tay monet en ese a worked out. The most rilliant prosperity has = ane 
Pnive willing to accept it; or at least not so unwilling as to oppose an insur- |” free communities. And if we pass to the influence of the form o 
mountable obstacle to its establishment. They must be willing and able to do government upon character, we shall find the superiority of popular 
Mhat is necessary to keep it standing. And they must be williuy and able to do | SOVvernment over every other to be decided and indisputable. The 
hat it requires of them, to enable it to fulfil its purposes. The word ‘do’ must question, however, really depends upon one still more fundamental, 
be understood as including cp pnt ee wriition rp Inust be capable | viz. which type of human character should predominate for the 
of fuldling the conditions o° action, and the concitions of selt-restraint, which “peneral eood—the active or the passive. The common-places of mo- 


necessary either for keeping the established polity in existence, or for enablin . : - - 
ot achieve the ends, its conduciveness to which forms its recommendation. The ralists and the general sympathies of mankind are in favour of the 


failure of any of these conditions renders a form of government, whatever favour- | Passive type. Energetic characters may be admired, but men prefer 
able promise it may otherwise huld out, unsuitable to the particular case.” acquiescence and submission, which increase their sense of security. 
Starting from these three conditions, as premises, Mr. Mill endea- Not so Mr. Mill, who, in the middle of a most striking passage, 
sours to show how far forms of government are really matters of strongly reminding the reader of his former work on Liberty, 
choice, and he winds up an argument into which, though we might clares that “inactivity, unaspiringness, absence of desire, is a more 
have much to say, we cannot enter, by concluding that “the maxim fatal hindrance to improvement than any misdirection of energy.” 
that the government of a country is what the social forces in exist- It is this mainly which retains in a savage or semi-savage state the 
ence compel it to be, is true only in the sense in which it favours, | Stat majority of the human race. From these and other accumu- 
instead of discouraging, the attempt to exercise, among all forms of lated considerations, Mr. Mill concludes 
government practicable in the existing condition of society, a rational | ‘“ That the only government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the 
ice.” social state is one in which the whole people peed that any participation, 
The form of government being amenable to choice, the next question | even -" sy py public a is use Cone the per ame should 
which srises is, of course, that of the test, or eriterion, by which the | willallows and thet nothing, less can be eltimately desvrable than the admission 
choice is to be directed. In other words, what are the distinctive | of all to a share in the sovereign power of the state. But since all cannot, in a 
characteristics of the form of government best fitted to promote the community exceeding a single small town, participate personally in =| but some 
interests of any given society? Mr. Mill’s chapter upon this point | ¥erY minor portions of the public business, it follows that the ideal type of a 
is exceedingly remarkable. After laying down that “the proper fune- persect government must be representative. ’ 
tis of a government are not a fixed thing, but different in dif- In the very brief and imperfect account we are able to give of 
ferent states of society,” and also that, inasmuch as the good a the work before us we have endeavoured to preserve the main steps 
ernment can do is limited by its legitimate sphere, but its badness | by which the author reaches the table-land of his subject. We leave 
unhappily not, it follows that a set of political institutions cannot be |® host of questions untouched which Mr. Mill has treated with con- 
sufliciently estimated by a simple attention to the legitimate sphere | S#&™™ate ability. Our readers will have observed that we have pur- 
of governmental functions ; he proceeds to attempt a classification of posely abstained from entering into any discussion of his views, and 
the constituents of social well-being. Here we may remark that | confined ourselves to present some account of a work too important to 
Mr. Mill abandons the French partition of the exigencies of society | be discussed in a couple of columns. Upon individual topics we pur- 
between the ae heads of Order and Progress, and that of Coleridgt, ree ” Fre ree Pa pe with — a are and 
wmenenes ani Progress, 0s plausible. indeed. 1 ae te study. ‘To what extent forms of government are a matter of choice, 
— end Sicke vey ? For first, my ae aad by what criterion a good form of government may be known, whether 
In answering the question, Mr. Mill shows that progress includes | "Presentative government is ideally the best, under what social 
onder, but order does not include progress, and that conduciveness | CMditions it is inapplicable, what are its proper functions, infir- 
to progress, understood in its fullest sense, includes the whole excel- rg —— what is true, er a recreape = = 
lence of a Government. Nevertheless, though metaphysically defen- | On Of all, the representation Of the majority only, bie suiTages 
ele, this ony me of the criterion of good pecan ould not oo and y oa. ape the — - of ere agen owe rag 
appropriat ause, though it contains the whole apart 1e bicameral system, the executive, local representation, nationality, 
as a or a whole = als age Sony Fascia Ga federation, dependencies,—these are subjects and problems, any one 
whereas the meaning of it here would be quite as much the preven- of which is enough fora volume. W e will only say, at present, and 
tion of falling back. As he leaves, therefore, the distinction most |!" conelusion, that however we may differ from Mr. Mill upon some 
commonly adopted for the classification of social exigencies, Mr. Mill | P'S, We cannot but again record our admiration of his powers of 
has to seek for a better distribution. This he finds in the “ qualities thought, and, above all, the wonderful combination, so rare, of prac- 
of the human beings composing the society over which the govern- | tical sugacity and moderation, united in him with powers of gene- 
ment is exercised.” What, he asks, are rules of procedure, and the | Talization so unusually lofty. 
Of of - bench, if the judge is corrupt, and the witness a liar? ee _— 
what avail representation, if unfit men are returned? Of what ead am la ie . 
use a House, if the M.P.s shoot one another across the floor? Virtue SOMERVILLE’S LIFE AND TIMES.* 
and intelligence, then, in the human beings composing the community, | AMoNG the acquaintances of Dr. Somerville was the now famous 
are the 9 elements of good government. Ergo, one criterion of the | minister of Inveresk, whose Memoirs have excited aguent an in- 
of a government is the degree in which it tends to increase terest, and who to his previous titles of honour or dishonour, has 
the sum of good qualities in the governed, collectively and individually; | recently added that so wittily conferred on him by a Chancellor of 
since, besides that, their well-being is the sole object of government, the Exchequer, whose figures of rhetoric are often more weledme 
their good qualities supply the moving force which works the ma- than his figures of arithmetic, “ The gentleman clergyman.” Dr. 
chinery, “This leaves, as the other constituent element of the merit of Somerville, like the Olympian Carlyle, was a gentleman clergyman ; 
4 government, the quality of the machinery itself.” For instance, “the dining pleasantly, fond of play-going, boasting scholarly acquirements, 
arrangements for rendering the choice of the judges such as to obtain yrofessionally correct, aristocratically pious, standing by his order, 
est average of virtue and intelligence; the salutary forms of his Church, and his religion, with a sober good sense, and an air of 
ure ; the publicity which allows observation and criticism of refinement, most agreeable to witness. With less, we believe, of the 
Whatever is amiss ; the liberty of discussion and censure through the 40” vévant about him than characterized “ the pot-wallopping Saddu- 
press; the mode of taking evidence, according as it is well or ill cee,” he had perhaps less of localizing and individualizing power, less 
adapted to elicit truth,—all these things are not the power, but the of broad genial sympathy with men and things, than marked the 
machinery for bringing the power into contact with the obstacle.” Jupiter Carlyle of Lnveresk. His Memoirs accordingly are less racy, 
Thus the two elements adopted by Mr. Mill in his new classification less rich in remark, anecdote, illustration, than the autobiography of 
ate setn, firstly, in the operation of a government as an agency his fellow Olympian. On the other hand, Dr. Somerville 1s an ex- 
of national education, and, secondly, in its arrangements for conduct- cellent, loveable man; gentle, tolerant, wise, and good ; seeing life, 
ing the collective affairs of the community, the latter varying much admiring it in its various forms, mixing with men like Burke, Robert- 
from difference of country and state of civilization than the | son, Dugald Stewart, Pitt, Fox, Blair, Erskine, Mackenzie, and 
"ar Rawne although the best government in our age may not Walter Scott, while personally acquainted with the middle and the 
t in another, yet at any given point, under any given cir- humbler classes of society. His book too, if less hearty and less vi- 
- “y vernment will be best. which most tends to raise | vacious than J. Carlyle’s, is amusing, agreeable, and graceful. In 
dry W an thus prepare it for the ideally best form of govern- form and literary finish it is perhaps superior to the Inveresk mi- 
, hat that ideally best form is, Mr. Mill next proceeds to nister’s. ‘There is almost a Queen Ann’s air in the style. If not 
- and at once closes with Mr. Carlyle’s school, who maintain quite Addisonian, it has a touch of the Augustan age of literature in 
het & good despot could be ensured, the despotic would be the | it: a sort of quiet, measured, old-English-gentleman tone in it, that 
* form of government. Upon this notion Mr. Mill looks as a | has a great charm for those who, weary of the perpetual sparkle of 
ment tp tye pernicious misconception of what a good govern- | more recent productions, are satisfied with the at steady, dignified, 
| » until it can be got rid of, will fatally vitiate all our | yet easy, prose written by our more immediate forefathers. 
rin on as Ot government. The at principle which Mr. Mill Dr. ‘Thomas Somerville, minister of Jedburgh—the author of the 
teh imlying an ascing, despot could be found, the pasive state! sca” Aas by Lneason ud Boag mer Po mine ot 
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Memoirs, which, in fulfilment of his own instructions, are now, at 
the interval of half a century from their completion, first given to 
the world—was born on the 26th February (O.8,) 1741. He died 
on the 16th of May 1830, in the ninetieth year of his age, havin 
lived through the whole of the long and eventful reign of the third 
George. ‘To the last he delighted in the society of his friends, among 
whom he included Mr. Lockhart ; to the last he found pleasure in 
those eloquent companions of our solitude, his books; to the last he 
kept abreast, says his editor, with the literature of the day; and to 
the last he took a keen interest in public events and questions, re- 
taining also an active solicitude for the welfare of every individual 
member of his flock. Surviving the close of George the Third’s 
reign more than ten years he had lived through strange times, and 
witnessed important changes. From his personal circle he must 
have missed many a once bright eye and bounding step that had 
begun with him in the morning of life. One fact serves to measure 
the extent of the inevitable change which this almost fearful longevity 
induces. He had survived all those of his brethren who were ministers 
of the Church at the date of his own ordination. He had lived long 
enough to earn the venerable title of the Father of the Church of 
Scotland. 

The subject of these remarks was, as we learn from his own pages, 
a yates from the ancient family of Somerville, of Cambus- 
nethan, a branch of the Somervilles of Drum, ennobled in the year 
1424. About the end of the seventeenth century, and after the alie- 
nation of the ancestral estate, the head of the Cambusnethan family 
assumed the title of Corhouse; and, on the death of George Somer- 
ville, our autobiographer became the only male representative of the 
Corhouse family. ith the great chici of the house, Lord Somerviile, 
the poet of the “ Chase” claimed some remote relationship ; so that the 
name has been more than once rendered illustrious by those that have 
borne it: the most distinguished of those who have conferred honour 
on it being a lady, known to us all as the authoress of the ‘“ Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences.” This lady, whose maiden name was 
Mary Fairfax, married, after the death of her first husband, Mr. 
Greig, her cousin, Dr. William Somerville, the eldest son of our 
author. 

Passing rapidly over the first few years of life, the writer of these 
Memoirs, gives us some account of his school and university 
career, till his ordination and settlement at Minto, in 1764. 
At a period prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, Presby- 
terian Scotland was almost fanatically intolerant. It is recorded 
by our author, that even well-educated persons considered religious 
communion with Episcopalians as unwarrantable and dangerous, 
and condemned the growing liberality of sentiment, in some of 
the more wiiiienl clergy, as an heretical innovation. The 
introduction and diffusion of a more catholic spirit, are greatly 
attributable, Dr. Somerville tells us, to the conversation and 
preaching of the celebrated George Whitfield. The eloquence of 
this singular man mitigated anti-Episcopalian prejudice. In their 
admiration of his oratory, the zealots of the Kirk forgot that he 
had received holy orders from the hands of a prelate, and had sub- 
scribed to the articles of the Church of England. When, how- 
ever, he was required by the clergy of the Secession to abstain 
from all intercourse with the ministers of the Established Church, 
and when he refused to comply with this uncharitable request, his 

opularity declined, “‘ and the wonderful effects of his preaching, 
ike those which happened at Cambuslang, were attributed to dia- 
bolical influence. merville’s eulogium of Whitfield, however, is 
not altogether unqualified. The solemnity and earnestness of his 
address were, he tells us, degraded by a habit of punning. Of this 
habit he gives us a curious instance. Mr. Foote, the comedian, 
had recently made a visit to Edinburgh, and Whitfield often in- 
troduced his name in his public discourses. For example: ‘“ How- 
ever much you may admire Mr. Foote, the devil will one day make a 
foot-ball of him.” Following the episode of Whitfield, we find a 
sketch of the state of Church parties in Scotland. The grand dis- 
pute which divided the Kirk, took its rise from the parliamentary act 
of 1711. It concerned the right of patrons, and the question was 
whether induction into a living should be determined by presentation 
or by popular election—election by heritors and elders. The discus- 
sion of the Schism Overture (rejected by a considerable majority of 
votes), is said to have given occasion to one of the most learned and 
interesting debates that had ever occurred in tle General Assembly. 
The remarks which Dr. Somerville makes on the good effects of 
schism are well worth reading. Paradoxical as they may appear, 
they are yet, we believe really sound and philosophical. In one 
passage, especially, we are reminded of the general argument of 
the essay on “ Liberty.” It is that in which our author maintains 
the propitious moral tendency of dissent, and its connexion with 
liberty of conscience and freedom of inquiry. Among the portraits 
of the ecclesiastical leaders of this period are included those of 
Robertson, Campbell, Dick, Erskine, V ‘itherspoon, and Mr. Crosbie, 
the Counsellor Pleydell of “ Guy Mannering.” 

On the 5th of June, 1770, Dr. Somerville was married to Miss 
Martha Charters, the daughter of the Solicitor of Customs in Scot- 
land. His translation to the parish of Jedburgh, not long after, was 
regarded by himself as an instance of singular good fortune. The 


situation was healthy and pleasant, the stipend the largest in the 
Presbytery, and the duties not unusually burdensome. ‘I'he sermons 
of the new incumbent were mostly of a practical character ; his 
policy was one of conciliation, for he made no distinction in social 
intercourse between the families of the Dissenters and those of his 
+ pe congregation. In the‘year 1769, Dr. Somerville made a visit to 

on. 


e three months which he spent in the metropolis he de- 





scribes as the most pleasant and not the least instructive portion ¢ 
his life. He was incessantly occupied and incessantly amused af 
ing the courts in Westminster Hall, obtaining frequent access to both 
Houses of Parliament, lounging in the fashionable coffee-houses 
passing his evenings, when not engaged at private families either 
the theatre or one of the beerhouses which exhibited diversity ion 
racters, particularly those in lower life. His brief notes on men and 
manners during this period, are entertaining and instructive, Somer. 
ville was in London, though not present at the debate, when Po, 
then little more than twenty years of age, made his first sperah 
defence of the expulsion of Wilkes. One of the expressions used 
by Mr. Fox on that occasion was “he did not know and never would 
acknowledge the voice of the people of England without the walls of 
the House of Commons.” When Somerville visited London a second 
time, in 1779, the conduct of the American War was the princi 
subject of parliamentary discussion. Our author complains of the 
extraordinary change of sentiment, on the question of the justice of 
this war, observable in his contemporaries, and affirms that there 
does not perhaps occur in the annals of Britain a single instance of g 
war more popular at its commencement than that with our American 
colonies. In a third visit to London, 1785, Somerville had the good 
luck to hear Mr. Pitt open the Budget. The tax on servant-maids 
was then proposed. It was half-a-crown annually. Anti-ministerial 
libellers represented the then Chancellor of the Exchequer “as utte 
insensible to the attraction of female charms,” but “Sir James John. 
stone, of Westerall, who was fond of a joke, set the House in a rog 
of laughter by saying that he had heard out-of-doors, with alarm and 
indignation, of the intended exaction, and came to the House to pro. 
tect the sex against the ungallant rapacity of the minister, but that 
he had laid his hands so gently upon them that his wrath was ap. 
peased.” In the summer of the same year Somerville passed some 
days with Sir Gilbert Ellcott, at Minto. Among Sir Gilbert’s guests 
were Windham, Edmund Burke, and his son. During his visit, Somer. 
ville heard Burke speak on all sorts of subjects—politics, criticism, 
and theology, and was “astonished at the richness and brillianey of 
his language and the universality of his knowledge.” The splendid 
rhetorician spoke of the divine origin of Christianity, disclosing, 
however, too exclusive a partiality for episcopal governments and 
ceremonial; he spoke with admiration of Butler’s “ Analogy;” heex- 
pressed himself in disparaging and even contemptuous terms of the 
Americans, anticipating the defection of some of the colonies from 
the Union. “I believe he mentioned the Southern States.” Of 
Washington he spoke with enthusiasm, and said that his character 
would be transmitted to the latest ages, among the first of heroes 
and patriots—a panegyric which Somerville thought inconsiderate 
and indelicate, Governor Elliot of New York being one of the company. 
Hailing the commencement of the French Revolution as the dawn 
of a glorious day of universal liberty and happiness, Dr. Somerville 
found his eyes opened, and his joy converted into bitterness and 
sorrow, after the Paris atrocities of August and September. Be- 
lieving the safety of all surrounding nations, and the very existence 
of civil society at stake, he pronounces the war with France justifiable 
and necessary, and regards the spirited measures or Mr. Pitt as the 
means of deliverance from dangers the most gigantic and formidable. 
Dr. Somerville, anxious to counteract the diffusive contamination of 
anarchial principles, was indefatigable in his disinfectant operations. 
While personal expostulation, in his parish, however, was atten 
with no success, two pamphets on the French Revolution, published 
in 1793, were well received. The first of these even obtained the 
approbation of Dr. Robertson; whose death before the publication 
of the second, precluded any expression of its merits. The year pre 
ceding that ad event, this celebrated historian, interested in Somer- 
ville’s new literary project, advised him not to confine himself to 
political matters in his history of Queen Anne. This work, as well 
as that on the political transactions in the reign of William the Third, 
are said, by the editor of the “Memoirs,” to be distinguished by 
their fairness and impartiality. ~ 
The personal portraiture of the Life and Times of Dr. Somerville 
if not always very vivid, is certainly very various. Statesmen, poets, 
divines, historians, celebrities, me | sndited all pass before us att 
literary mirror. Dr. Dodd, Peter Pindar, Wesley, who had seen 
many “ possessions of the devil,” Fox, with his ever-moving fingers, 
catching the drops that fell from the wax candles, and turning and 
forming them into little pellets, Pulteney, Dundas, Siddons, Garrick, 
and many more, once famous in their day, receive some commemor 
tion in this autobiographical chronicle. “Not the least valuable ie 
tion of the work is that which contains a retrospect of the state 0 
society in Scotland, and the condition of the country in the early 
period of the author’s life. A constituent part of the ‘Memoirs 
completed in 1814,—the editor believes it to have received some 
additions in 1827 or 1828, in one of which years it formed re 
of a paper read by Dr. Somerville before the Royal Society of Edin 
burgh. The Retrospect, as we now have it, forms a very agrees 
series of illustrations, from which we derive a tolerably clear notion 
of the social condition of Scotland above a hundred years ago. 
subjects of these bird’s-eye views of life, are very numerous. nt 


diet, furniture, servants, amusements, schools, manufactures, 
ate notice. 


offices, public-roads, stage-coaches, all receive appropri 

The state of agriculture, the value of land, religious observances, 
administration of public affairs, social habits, sanitary ae oi 
charitable associations and literature, are also briefly apie - 
occasional comments, on the contrast pocscnted Uy the work! © bi 
day and the world of a hundred years since, generally, if not invari 4 
to the advantage of the latter. In toleration, m temperance, - 








refinement, in knowledge, in all external ameliorations, the #g° 
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: ive is entitled, if we are to believe Dr. Somerville, to 
Lr orpes is boast, and proclaim itself better than its prede- 
adopt In our author’s youth, inoculation was still unpractised, and 
om slew its thousands, both in childhood and advanced life ; 
nr rose a poisonous exhalation, from marshy ground; the free 
% of wate? was unknown, and pure air was an absolute luxury. In 
pas that primitive period there were no banks in any of the 
¢ towns, and not later than the year 1720, the father of John, 

of Roxburghe, used to receive 100/. monthly by the waggon 
tien, for the expenditure of his family while he resided in 
- n. Before the year 1750 there were, perhaps, not more than 
turapike roads in all Scotland; the parish ways were unfit for 
= Saalegen and in bad weather altogether impracticable. Few 
a then were spanned with bridges, and travellers often perished 
attempting to ford them in flood-time. In 1756 there were no 
ae aches except on the post-road between Edinbyrgh and Ber- 
oe That which ran from the Scotch to the English metropolis, 
dragged its slow length along, once a month, and took ten days in the 
accomplishment of its task. In those days “religious bigotry was a 
to social intercourse, and circumscribed the charities of lil e. The 
still haunted the house or lurked in the wood ; every misfortune 

was ascribed to diabolical agency, and the supposed instruments of 
this Satanic influence were at once objects of popular terror and 
ular execration. So late as 1775 or 1776, the witch was still 
scored above the eyebrows, till the blood came, to avert the baneful 
efiects of her incantations ; and the summary vengeance often in- 
flicted on the unhappy victims of a degrading superstition, was 

and unpunished by the representatives of the law.” 

In estimating this bygone period, however, we must not forget 
that there was good as well as evil in it, as in appraising the general 
improvement we must not omit to register the accompanying losses. 
Of these losses the chief would seem to be, perk 

“the obliteration of the old landmarks which formally indivi- 
dualized the different members of the community,” inducing a cer- 
tsin monotonous assimilation of character. ‘To this loss of origi- 
nality we must add that also of the old ease, frankness, gladness of 
heart, family attachment, and loyalty, with their natural concomitant 
—a knowledge of family history, which distinguished the Scotch men 
and women of the past century. ‘These good old things have dis- 

d, or declined, with other old things not so good—the old in- 
tolerance, the old superstition, the old intemperance and rivalry in 
drinking. Potations then were fast, frequent, and furious ; though 
the revellers were ill provided witl: one of the principal appliances. 
“I have seen,” says Dr. Somerville, “a single glass go round a 

company.” We have more glasses now, and fewer drinkers. 
Is the exchange so bad? Surely not. We may, indeed, regret the loss 
of much that was cheery, manly, racy, aud original in those old days, 
but we shall hardly wish them back again. ‘To do that, at any rate, 
we must first adopt the opinion of our good doctor’s border toper, 
who, lamenting over the degeneracy of the rising generation, de- 
clared that, “it was a better world when there were more bottles 


and fewer glasses.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Au, who have had the good fortune to read Mrs. Trafford’s former 
work, “Too Much Alone,” will understand that it is no small praise 
we bestow on her last effort when we say that if it do not exalt her 
literary reputation, it will at least sustain her right to hold a very 
high position among contemporary novelists. In one respect she 
stands almost, if not quite alone, upon ground but vaguely known to 
most male writers of fiction, and known not at all to any of their 
sisters in art except herself and Miss Martineau, who is not a novel- 
ist though she might be. Mrs. ‘Traiford does not debar herself from 
the right of making occasional excursions into Belgravia, or into the 
country even as far as Cumberland, but she fixes her head-quarters 
in the City or its manufacturing euvirons, and there she plants her 
people, and bids them become part and parcel of that wondrous 
struggle for wealth, an existence which has not its parallel in any 
spot on the face of the globe. Other writers have looked upon 

the bewildering spectacle from without, and caught by snatches some 
of its more salient features, some of its isolated elements; she alone 
appears to have been in the thick of the turmoil, and to have ac- 
= a living knowledge of its multitudinous chances, as well as of 
laws by which they are evolved and determined. Landsmen may 
introduce sailors into their novels, and not misrepresent them very 
ly, provided they be discreet enough not to attempt too much, 

a sterling sea novel can only be written by a thorough seaman. 

It would be equally impossible for any one who did not combine with 
great literary capacity an intimate knowledge of business details, and 
Of the habits, feelings, and fortunes of business men, to produce such a 
torel as either of the two for which we are indebted to Mrs. ‘Trafford. 
Her plan in both has been to take for her central figure a man of 
mventive genius and great force of character—a manufacturing che- 
or an engineer—and set him down single-handed to achieve 
Success in despite of enormous difficulties, which sometimes become 
‘ggravated by his own errors of judgment. Passion sometimes mis- 
lads him, and for all his faults he is punished through his domestic 
ns, for on that side he is intensely sensitive, though stubborn 
sBranite to endure the buffetings of fortune. Pride of birth was 
Alan muthven’s darling sin, as it had been that of the ruined house 
ich he was the eldest survivor, and its intensity in him was 

It was not wholly bad, for in part it was a manly pride, 





wt _ Suburb, By F. G, Trafford, Author of “Too Much Alone,” &c. In 


that did not withhold his hand from any task which he could perform 
by his own unaided strength, but what made it a curse to its pos- 
sessor was its anti-social virulence. “There is a pride,” says the 
author, “which is not vanity, nor assumption, nor insolence, but 
misery—that from which every Sunday we pray the Lord to deliver 
us, and which rears its giant head against God himself, and is beaten 
and trodden down by the Almighty into the dust, so that the man’s 
soul may live.” As we do not choose to rob the reader of any part 
of the pleasure that awaits him in the perusal of the story, we leave 
it to his own imagination to surmise what chastisements may befal a 
pride like this in the person of a poor man, unknown and friendless, 
with a profession to make in the City of London, and with four per- 
sons dependent on his exertions—a young brother, two sisters, and a 
ward, the daughter of his father’s steward, whose fortune has been 
engulphed in the common ruin. 

This ward is the heroine of the novel, but of her we shall only say 
that if not “a perfect woman” she was yet “ nobly planned,” that she 
was tenderly and steadfastly attached to the Ruthven family, was the 
true and trusted friend of Alan, whom she did not love, in the spe- 
cial sense of the word, and who “ would as soon have thought of 
proposing to the Monument” as to Ina Trenham. It may seem com- 
paratively an easy task to depict two such characters, each so in- 
tensely positive, as Ina and Alan, but it is something marvellous to 
be able to invest with more than momentary interest a creature so 
lovely in person and so fascinating in manner, but in all else so mere 
a piece of moonshine upon mist, as Alan’s eldest sister, Ruby. 
* She was just one of those tiresome women who make the best of 
everything till they weary of it: and if she had been shipwrecked on 
some distant island, she would first have shrieked till she had no 
voice left, and then have fascinated the chief of the tribe and played at 
being queen till she tired of her lord and her subjects, when she would 
have compassed heaven and earth to get off in the first vessel, the 
sail of which she saw against the horizon.” Imagine Ruby presiding 
at the Mansion-house as Lady Mayoress, turning the heads of the 
whole corporation, and making game of them to their faces. ‘“ She 
was a girl a sensible man might have been drawn into marrying, and 
cursed his own folly afterwards for doing so. Beguiled by her apparent 
pliability, a lover would possibly have indulged in visions of 
moulding and studying her character, and found out after marri 
that she was as capable of ‘formation’ as a sandbank, that he might 
as well think of leading a will-o’-the-wisp as Ruby, that whatever 
sense, and knowledge, and feelings God had given her, were so 
twisted that they only served to make her more inconsistent and 
| difficult. to understand.” 

To sum up our opinion of this novel, we find in it remarkable 
freshness and force, both of conception and expresion ; a simple but 
sufficient plot, the details of which come forth in a natural manner 
out of the inward condition and outward circumstances of a few well- 
defined and consistently developed characters, whilst the scene of 
action is one of surpassing national interest, and yet almost a terra 
incognita in novels. Possessing as it does, all these distinguishing 
merits, we cannot but think City and Su/urb entitled to high rank in 
its class, but we do not hold’it in equal esteem with its predecessor, 
Too Much Alone. Its interest is neither so various nor so profound ; 
the secondary characters are much more slightly sketched, and we feel 
;ho such concern about their fortunes as we did about those of the 
young commission agent and his wife ; above all we cannot sympathize 
so freely with Alan or even with Ina as we did with the genial couple 
whom we kuow so well in the old chemical factory near Eastcheap. 








THE VEIL OF ISIS.* 


Wuew a man has committed himself by one wild harum-searum sort 
of book, full of all sorts of things he would have done well to erase 
the moment they were written, aud has been well abused for it, it is not 
in human nature not to look with a somewhat malicious expectation 
for his next appearance. Whether he does the same thing again 
with redoubled audacity, or whether he writes a satire on his crities, 
the public have the chance of some excitement, and look on, as they 
do at a fight between two street boys, with a secret hope that no 
policeman will come to part them. The title of Mr. Reade’s new 
work is of anature which might betoken almost anything one pleased 
to imagine. He was very severe, in his novel, on the enormities of 
Oxford Dons, and as Isis is the name of the river which flows through 
that seat of learning, and as “a Druid” might, for all one knows, be 
Mr. Reade’s newest nickname for a head of a college, there was an 
opening for conjecture that something worse about common-rooms, 
bull-dogs, proctors, or examinations, was likely to appear than 
had been elicited by the most persevering efforts of the Univer- 
sity Commissioners. Such expectations, if entertained, are not 
realized. Isis is the Egyptian goddess, and Druid conceals no covert 
meaning. The book deserves recognition, not for its merits, which 
are of the slightest, but because its author puts it forward as an 
amende for what he confesses to be “a literary mistake, perhaps 
fault ;” and those who found most to blame before, may allow that 
he has shown a commendable disposition to retrieve his literary cha- 
racter. The violent contrast between the abstruse nature of the 
studies Mr. Reade has now been going through with the kind of life 

he formerly described, is as conspicuous as that which exists between 

the pallid matutinal soda-water and the full-bodied potations over 
night of which it is the consequence; but we do not see that a 

merely intellectual debauch needed such very strong reactionary 

measures. In truth, Mr. Reade does not seem to have the training 








* The Veil of Isis; or, Mysteries of the Druids. By W. Winwood Reade. Skeet. 
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necessary for the work he has undertaken. He has tried to write a 
ular account of Druidical worship, its origin, and its vestiges ; 
a his idea of what is popular appears to exclude anything like 
notes and references to authorities—for fear, we suppose, of fright- 
ening away “guardian angels” like the “Emily” to whom the 
book is dedicated. Without, however, something to show what 
is the value of the information given, we conceive that any 
book on such a subject must be worthless, nor will it avail 
to append a dozen pages of “works consulted,” at which 
ashe ever thinks of looking. Nor is this list as complete as 
robably its compiler imagines it to be; for it does not 
include Higgins’s Anacalypsis, a work which no Druidical gen- 
tleman’s library should be without, and which we strongly re- 
commend Mr. Reade to inspect on the first opportunity. Of the 
author’s capability to deal with his authorities, the vestiges of his 
scholarship, so far as apparent, do not give an encouraging idea. He 
uses “ noviciates” for novices, which does not say much for his Eng- 
lish. Zwypagia, in the passage of Plato to which he alludes at p. 59, 
only means painting, not painting of azima/s. The statement at p. 79 
from the “ Timevas,” that the Egyptians called the Greeks “ children” 
is dragged in, and not to the point. The priest meant that the 
Greeks had no traditions comparable to those of his own country. 
Mr. Reade affirms that gunpowder was known to the Druids. He 
quotes a passage from Lucan, which proves nothing, and says, “ We 
know it was used in the mysteries of Isis, in the temple of Delphi, 
and by the old Chinese philosophers.” There is ground, we believe, 
for supposing that it was known to the Chinese in very early times, 
but for the rest of the assertion we should like to have had his au- 
thority. , 
The best part of the book is the last chapter, which includes a 
many curious particulars of “folk-lore” which may possibly 
ve had some connexion with Druidical worship. We should have 
been glad to praise the book more nnreservedly, but the _ on 
which it is written seems to us a mistaken one, and the style is de- 
formed by not a little bad taste. Mr. Reade, however, is evidently 
not without either energy or ability, and his faults are not in grain. 
We yet hope to see him acquire a good position in literature, though 
we cannot think that his researches on the Druids will do much for 





THE HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


Tue work, of which this is a translation, having already appeared 
before the public within a comparatively recent period, we shall 
satisfy ourselves on the present occasion with recalling the attention 
of our readers to the existing condition of the great Marian contro- 
versy, and with reminding them very briefly of what M. Mignet has 
done, and of what he has failed to do in the historical inquiry under- 
taken by him. ‘There is nothing in his history of that part of Mary 
Stuart’s life which she passed in Scotland newer than the date of 
Mr. Tytler, and consequently all that has been said upon the evidence 
adduced by this gentleman is equally applicable to M. Mignet. Of 
the conduct of Mary during her captivity in England, M. Mignet 
had as much to say that was new as could be gathered from her 
correspondence with Philip IL., preserved in the Spanish archives, a 
source of information unexplored, as far as we are aware, by any of 
her previous biographers. 
It is unfortunate that neither M. Mignet nor his translator seem 
to have been aware of the masterly essay on this subject which the 
ublication of Mr. Tytler’s history drew from the pen of Lord Stan- 
nope. This article appeared in the Quarterly Review for March, 
1841, and was aver with his lordship’s other “ Historical Essays” 
some years afterwards. His lordship confined his criticisms to the 
one point of Mary’s alleged participation in the murder of Darnley, 
a charge which, in common with almost all the others which disgrace 
her memory, Mr. Tytler steadfastly denies. But we are not aware 
that any subsequent writer, whether critic or historian, has succeeded 
in destroying the boundary line between her guilt and her innocence 
which Lord Stanhope drew. That she yielded to her passion for 
Bothwell before the death of her husband; that her marriage with 
Bothwell, knowing him to be her husband’s murderer, was a wicked 
action ; that she did possess this knowledge, and that her marriage 
was perfectly voluntary, are points not disputed by his lordship. But 
in the evidence by which it 1s sought to convict many of complicity 
in the murder of Darnley, he sees not only many points which are just 
as consistent with her innocence as with her guilt, but many also 
which directly tend to prove the former. M. Mignet, however, has 
repeated all the old evidence, unconscious, apparently, of the con- 
struction ong upon it by Lord Stanhope. And we must, therefore, 
caution all our readers who may happen to meet with the present 
edition of his book, not to think of accepting the conclusion which 
it offers till they have enjoyed an opportunity of comparing it with 
Lord Stanhope’s essay. The interview bet ween Mary and Lettrington, 
inwhich Mary is supposed to have given proof that she was ready to con- 
nive at the assassination ; the attempt of Bothwell to obtain a written 
consent from Mary ; the return of kindness exhibited by Mary towards 
Darnley just before the crime was committed ; her conveyance of him 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, as it were, into the hands of his enemies ; 
his lodging at Kirk Field, instead of being taken to Holyrood ; and the 
story of the velvet counterpane, which was taken away by Mary’s 
order and replaced by one of less value, are pieces of evidence which 
are handled by Lord Stanhope with as much acuteness as moderation, 
and either assume in his hands a wholly innocuous complexion, or are 
turned into witnesses for the defence. Other points against the 


* The History of Mary Queen of Scots, By B. A. Mignet. Richard Bentley. 











Queen of Scotland which depend upon the dying depositio { 
well’s valet, Paris, are shown to depend upon the least nate 

of the two depositions which he made. And of the letters dis - 

in the famous silver casket which many persons have prosoeace 

be forgeries, Lord Mahon and Mr. Tytler, took the safer mer ~ 
likely view, that they were genuine letters, but had voting — 
garbled and interpolated before their production at Mary’s trie W 
must remember that they were in possession of Mary’s enemi an 
before she left Scotland. And why, asks Lord Stanhope o_o 
tinently, were they not produced at once ? Why were they not ~ 
duced at the conference of York in 1568, immediately after M > 
flight into England? How are we to account for the two faet t ; 
Mary hesitated to disavow the letters, and that Murray hesitated 
produce them? Mary, thinks Lord Stanhope, did not like to Pm 
Murray into producing them by positively Deoke their existe 
because she knew they did contain expressions of her guilty love f 
Bothwell. Murray, on the other hand, did not like to make thee 
public because they did xo¢ contain the wished-for proofs of her ~ 
nexion with Darnley’s murder, Of these letters, then, subse me 
produced at Westminster, those portions which convict * z 
adultery, are, according to this hypothesis, to be received as genyi 
while those which convict her of murder are to be rejected as rang 
polations. Now the whole chain of reasoning which Mr, Tytler and 
Lord Stanhope, but principally the latter, have applied to the above 
question is utterly canal over by M. Mignet, who has seen Me 
‘lytler’s history if he has not seen Lord Stanhope’s essay, and ought. 
therefore, to have been acquainted with this last argument relat; 
to the letters. It is true that he gives his own version of Murray's 
hesitation in producing these letters, but it is not such a one as to 
deprive Lord Stanhope’s of authority. He thinks that Murray was 
afraid, till driven to it, to take any step so decisive as the disclosure 
of documents which must ruin the Queen of Scots for ever. This 
may have been so or may not. But the very ingenious argument of 
Mary’s advocates on this particular point should not have been passed 
over in silence. 

The various conspiracies which were formed for the purpose of re- 
leasing Mary from her English prison; the correspondence into 
which she was led with Philip II. after the death of the Duke of 
Norfolk and the destruction of her party among the English nobility ; 
and the base means employed by Elizabeth’s ministers for entrapping 
their unhappy captive into some admission of a design against the 
life of Queen Elizabeth, are related by M. Mignet with average fair- 
ness and perspicuity. We observe little or nothing in this, the later, 
portion of his work with which we feel inclined to, and with a tribute 
of respect to the good English of Mr. Scoble, the translator, we take 
our leave of this volume. 


THE GUDEMAN OF BALLANGEICIL* 


On the north-west side of Stirling Castle is a steep path, leading 
to the town of that name. This path, in Nimmo’s “ History of 
Stirling,” is called Ballochgiech, which is probably, says Mr. Pater- 
son, the correct form. of the word, though Ballangeich is the usual 
mode of pronouncing it. It means the stormy or windy pass. 
Gudeman was the customary designation of the small proprietor, who 
was immediately dependent on the Crown, but who held from a vassal, 
Combining these two names into one, the frolic-loving King of Seot- 
land, James V., when travelling incognito, generally assumed the 
title of the “Gudeman of Ballangeich.” James was fond of ad 
venture; he was a bold gallant; a successful lover; a dexterous 
swordsman, sometimes attacking banditti singly, or supported only 
with a few of his courtly attendants. Who does not remember the 
famous single fight, in perhaps the most finished poem of Walter 
Scott, “ The Lady of the Lake,” when Fitz-James, our wandering 
king, encountered Rhoderick Dhu? In a note to the same poem, 
quoted by Mr. Paterson, we may read how the merry monarch, beset 
by relations or lovers of his mistress, as he returned from his rendes- 
vous, took post on the high and narrow bridge over the Almond 
river, and defended himself bravely with his sword, till a peasant, 
who was thrashing in a neighbouring barn, hearing the noise, stl- 
lied out, and taking part with the weaker side, did such good 
execution with his flail, that he dispersed the king’s assailants, thus 
probably saving his sovereign’s life. We may read further, how, a 
a reward for his services, the peasant, on inquiring at the Palace of 
Holyrood for the Gudeman of Ballangeich, was gratitied with a 
crown-charter of the lands of Braehead, to be held on condition of 
presenting a ewer, basin and towel, as he had done in the bara, after 
the broil, for the king to wash his hands when he should happen ® 
pass the Bridge of Cramond. 

James has other pleasant names beside this of the Gudeman of 
Ballangeich. That of “Snowdoun’s Knight” is, we believe, due 
solely to the poetical invention of the Ariosto of the North; am 
here we may observe in passing, that Snowdoun, celebrated in Sir 
David Lyndsay’s Complaint of the Paping’s, is a traditionary name 
Stirling Castle. Another title of this favourite monarch, is stil] more 
honourable. Happily, too, it is not fictitious. From his sympa 
with the people, his attention to their wants, and his zeal in @ 
deavouring to elevate their position, James V. won the proud desig- 
uation of King of the Commons. Kind, jocular, and condescending, 
he mixed with the peasantry, chatted by their fireside, st udied their 
character, patronized their amusements, and sought their 30° 
improvement. Often disguising himself as a gaberluuzie, = “ ‘ie 
iy 


ing minstrel, he “ranted and sang” with a hearty good will, 2 


* James the Fifth; or, the Gademan of Ballangeich. His Poetry aud Adventures 
By James Paterson. Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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of the benbiost of his subjects, and learned wisdom in the 
men lie. 
bt agreeable and rather gossipping than judicial biography of 
king, Mr. Paterson aims to bring out all his fine quali- 
‘9g and princely accomplishments. A brilliant adventurer, the 
pith James was also a poet of no mean order. Dempster, who wrote 
at the beginning of the seventeenth cent ury, extols James V. as a 
of rare genius, and ident ifies him as the author of a “ Heroic 
on the Rural Dances of Falkirk,” evidently a mistake for 
‘is Kirk. Bishop Gibson, who was the first to publish this poein 
in 1691, but without mentioning the source from he which derived it, 
jogly acquiesced m the supposition that it was written by James 
Cap he supported by Watson, Mackenzie, Ruddiman and others. 
Ramsey, on the authority of Bannatyne, was the first to subscribe it 
to James 1, and was followed by fytler, Pinkerton, and Ellis. There 
does not appear to us to be any positive evidence for the authorship. 
Mr. Paterson, however, shows the untrustworthiness of the Banna- 
» manuscript, and makes out something like a presumption of 
suthorship in favour of James V. The other poetical effusions 
srbuted t0 the minstrel king, are “The Gaberlunzie Man,” and 
“The Jollie Beggar.” There is unquestionable ability exhibited in 





what free poems; a drollery, a gaiety, a rhythm, and a 
these somev ’ . t A J ’ 


that do the author the highest credit. i 

: , might well be proud of such writing; of the poetry we mean, 
for the morality is not unexceptionable, é, 

Morality, indeed, was not James’s forte. Like his father he had 
anumber of illegitimate children. In this respect, however, he was 
yo worse than the majority of the Reforming as well as of the 
Catholic nobility. Mr. Paterson has some peculiar observations on 
this subject. “ The last to argue in favour of libertinisin,” he yet 
questious whether crimes, not in themselves criminal, should be 
nade so by conventional enactment. Certainly if licentiousness is 
not criminal “according to nature,” it should not be made so, either by 

islation in church or state, or by the censorship of public opinion. 
But we cannot consent to treat the subject in this way. The philo- 
sopher is bound to show either the criminality or non-criminality of 
aaction. It does not'follow that beeause an action is criminal it 
ought to be punished by law; but it certainly ought to incur 

reprobation. If, on the other hand, it be not criminal, we 
ought not to make it criminal, by any artilicial process, parliamentary 
orother. Mr. Paterson does not go into the religious question ; 
neither shall we. It is due to him to say that he calls for an im- 
partial administration of law and opinion, and an equal division of 
the penalty and odium attached to the “crime,” between the erring 
lords aud frail ladies of creation. 

TorJames V. must be accorded the merit ‘of patriotic rule and 
management. Besides the encouragement of national literature and 
music, he was zealous in promoting the material interests of the 
country. For this purpose he engaged foreign miners of skill, con- 
cluded commercial treaties, pastured large flocks of sheep in Ettrick 
forest, and made considerable efforts to improve the breed of horses. 


hing James or any other | 





Mr. Paterson further commends this ‘ patriot king” for his love of 
justice and firmness of purpose. He found his kingdom distracted | 
with family feuds, and overrun with high-handed noble and baronial 
plunderers, One principal object with James, therefore, was to re- 
strain the marauding aristocrats of Scotland, to break up the fac- 
tions, and to restore peace and security. In prosecuting these ends, 
James sometimes exhibited extreme severity, as in the case of the 
famous Johnnie Armstrong, of ballad fame, who, with thirty-six, or 
s even forty-eight, of his followers, was hanged on a clump of 
trees in a little hollow, where they had met with a view of soliciting 
the royal pardon. James was no less severe in the case of Lady 
Glammis, who was tried, condemned, and executed for “ conspiring 
the king’s death by poison, and aiding and intereommuning with the 
ougiases, her uncles and brothers.” Among’ the improvements 
origwating in James’s love of justice, Mr. Paterson enumerates 
the edicts for the regulation and purification of the inferior courts, 
8 well as for the better education of the judges aud executors of the 
law; the first printed acts of Parliament, which by the king’s order 
were circulated among the sheriffs, that they might be‘ read to the 
people. Under his auspices, too, the machinery of the law was 
amended, and a regular record of the criminal court, called the Books 
Adjournal, was instituted. James also erected the first Register 
douse that ever had existence in Scotland. Against certain accusa- 
fous—the parsimony and persecutions attributed to James V.— 
our author protests, maintaining that the king was naturally liberal 
ad generous, and defending him against the allegations of Sir 
alter Scott and Lord Lindsay. In the Edzell ease Mr. Paterson 
States the facts in such a manner as to place the transaction in a 
very different light from that represented by Lord Lindsay. James, 
argues, in reality conferred a favour on Edzell, by sanctioning the 
ReW lavestiture of the Crawford estates, by which the proper heirs 
Were overleaped, in consequence of their unnatural conduct, the 
ng in pursuance of his policy of circumscribing the great baronies, 
stipulating for the cai of the earldom, its fiefs and honours, on 
ell’s succession. In this, as in other instances, it is not easy to 
_— any positive opinion on Mr. Paterson’s success. ‘The evi- 
18 Not very conclusive, either way ; aud the facts may be con- 
timed so as to accord either with his view or that of Lord Lindsay. 
Still, if the king was somewhat rigorous in his exactions, his demands 
may have been prompted by the supposed exigencies ef his position, 
& the coercer of a “rampant, vindictive, and ignorant feudal aristo: 
emey,” and not by mere love of money or lust of spoliation. 
. Paterson’s narrative, though not severely historical, indicates 
fae and research, In the composition of his little volume he has 








| Salisbury ; he was not a good Protestant. 


drawn on Pitcairn’s Criniifial Trials, the Privy Seal—Register, and 


Treasurer’s Accounts. Thesresult of his inquiries is an-wuppretendin 
little volume, in which, after’ briefly sketching the state of Scotlan 
during the king’s nonage, he describes his position under the 
Douglases, his conduct as a free king, after his emancipation from 
that faction; investigates his merits and demerits as man, ruler, and 
author, vindicates his good fame, explains his policy, and concludes 
with a general estimate of his character, interspersmg incident and 
anecdote in his expository recital. James V. was twice married ; his 
first queen, the youthful and delicate Magdalene, died 7th July, 1537. 
His second, Mary of Guise, landed near St. Andrews in May, 1538, 
but she was married, according to our author, not in that year, as is 
generally supposed, but, as the inscription in the ruins of Falkland 
palace testilies, in 1537 ; or, more accurately, the stone-date refers to 
a proxy marriage in France, not to its celebration after the Queen’s 
arrival at St. Andrews. James himself died 13th December, 1542, 
in the thirty-first year of his age and the twenty-ninth of his reign. 
The defeat of Solway Moss, for which he was himself responsible, 
appears to have broken his heart. His melancholy words, as he lay 
dying, with his thoughts wandering back to the time when the 
daughter of Bruce brought to his ancestor the dowry of a kingdom,— 
“Tt came with « lass and it will pass with a lass,” contrast sadly 
with these gay rhymes of the gallant adventurer poct : 
“ He took a horn frae his side, and blew baith loud and shrill, 
And four-and-twenty belted knights came skipping o'er the bill, 

And we'll gang nae mair a roving, 

Sae late into the nicht; 

And we'll gang nae mair a roving, boys, 

Let the moon shine ne'er so bright.” 

Ay, the king had sung his last song ; he was never more to wander 
through that windy pass, “sae late imto the nicht,” with the merry 
moon gleaming over him, but to go down into a darker deeper night, 
whither we all, kings and beggars, must one day repair to join “ The 
Gudeman of Ballangeich.” 





MEMOIRS OF ROYAL LADIES.* 


Tats book is not wholly bad, for it is composed chiefly of borrowed 
materials, which have severally more or less value, but there is no 
apparent reason why they should ever have been patched together in 
their present form, except that it pleased a lady to execute an easy 
piece of book-making. Easy as it was, we cannot strain our courtesy 
so far as to offer her the poorest word of compliment upon her per- 
formance. She has chosen to do a useless thing, and she has done it 
with an entire lack of judgment, skill, and taste. There are sundry 
passages in her book which, we regret to say, go far towards con- 
victing her of downright silliness. Speaking of Longuépée, Earl of 
Salisbury, she tells how it pains her “to find the foul stain of dis- 
loyalty, though of short duration, = the otherwise unspotted 
reputation of this preux chevalier.” mguépée was once in arms 
against his half-brother, King John. How shocking! Of course 
Miss Holt blushes at the name of Magna Charta, and loyally abhors 
tlle memory of the barons who extorted it from their sovereign on the 
dishonoured field of Runnymede. She has another fault to find with 
“The Virgin,” she says, 
“ was a particular favourite with Longuépée, who on receiving the 
honour of kuighthood, dedicated a taper to be burnt continually before 
her altar. We cannot for a moment attempt to excuse him 1 this; 
but it is some palliation of the sin, that he knew no better.” Miss 
Holt. is great in Saxon philology. She gives in an appendix a trans- 
lation from the Latin of Longuépée’s will, and appends this note to 
the phrase, “the Manor of Aclee”—*“ Oakley. It may be considered 
doubtful whether Longuépée knew the Saxon tongue; which will 
account for his odd spelling of several names derived from that lan- 
guage.” de is the Saxon form of our English word oas, and had 
Longuépée possessed a knowledge of Saxon, which we may safely 
assume he did not, Aclee would have struck him no more than acornz 
as an instance of “odd spelling.” “ Rosamunda” is believed b 

persons less erudite than Miss Holt to be the Latin for “ Fair 
Rose”; she telis us it is a Saxon epithet signifying “The Rose of 
Peace.” Afier remarking that the ballad tale of the poisoning of 
Fair Rosamond by Queen Eleanor has long been rejected as a fiction, 
Miss Holt adds, “ But the comparatively new s¢tadement that Rosamond 
had a better right to the name of the Queen of England than Eleanor 
has not won confidence in general, IL must nevertheless own myself 
among its disciples ; and, surely, confirmation of it may be found in 
the agonized words wrung from Rosamond’s faithless lord, long after 
the close of her unhappy hfe, when at the time when all his princely 
sons were in rebellion against him, the younger son of Rosamond 
hastened to his side at the head of a band of armed men: ‘ Geoffrey ! 
cried the old broken-hearted king, ‘Geoffrey, thou art my son, and all 
the rest are bastards!” The sagacity and force of this reasoning 
ave worthy of a lady who ranges herself among the disciples of a 
statement. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A Plea for an Arterial Drainage, Embankment, and Improvement 
Act, &c. By G. A. Dean, Author of “ The Land Steward,” &c. Strat- 
ford : 8. Morris.—Mr. Dean’s principal object is.to uphold the supe- 
riority of the system of drainage which makes use of the outlets provided 
by nature, over that which relies mainly upon outlets artificially con- 
structed, The drainage of the fen districts is unsatisfactory and im- 
perfect, because it has been conducted on the latter principle, and little 
or no care has been bestowed upon the improvement of the rivers. 





*Memoirs of Royal Ladies, By Emily Sarah Holt. In two volumes. Hurst and 
Blackett. 
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Mr. Dean gives a summary of the various, Drainage Acts which have 
and suggests 


r deficiencies. 


been 
a) 


from the earliest times to the present day 
posals for a new one, which he thinks will hei 


supply t 


The principal difficulty which the draining engineer has to encounter 
is the perpetual conflict between the interests of drainage and those 
of navigation ; the former ~~! that the waters should be carried 

the latter, that they should occasionally 


uninterruptedly to the sea, t 
be held back. Mr. Dean’s observations appear to us to be 
to be fully appreciated by the non-professional reader. 
rs on Preaching and Public Speaking. By a Wykehamist. 


P 
London: Bell and Daldy. The author of this volume tells us that he 
has withheld his name from publication from a fear “that the imper- 
le endeavour should detract from the standard _ 
00 
ounds for his timidity in this respect ; for it is very difficult to believe 


fection of his si 
up for imitation.” We are inclined to think that there are no 
that a man who can write so well on the subject of preaching should 
be unable to carry his precepts into practice in an effective manner. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt as to the merit of his book. 
It is the work of a gentleman and a scholar, who brings to bear upon 
his subject all the resources of a wide course of reading and a well- 
cultivated mind. It treats, briefly but exhaustively, of every stage in 
the production of a sermon, from the first conception of its subject to 
its final delivery. The author further tells us that the book is the 
result of a practice which was enforced at Winchester in the most 
peremptory manner,—that of keeping common-place books. This we 
can well believe; for the volume is a perfect museum of valuable 
observations and illustrations, collected from the works of writers of 

times and on all subjects. It ought to be studied by every clergy- 
man who desires to make the most of what is certainly one of the most 
effectual means of usefulness that lie within his reach. 

Mills and Millwork, Part.1.: On the Principles of Mechanism and 
on Prime Movers. By William Fairbairn, Esq., C.E., &c. Longman 
and Co. The introduction of the steam-engine has given a new mean- 
ing to the term “ millwork,” and brought down the millwright from 
the supremacy he held in the last century as the engineer of the dis- 
trict in which he lived. Fifty years ago the whole mechanical know- 

edge of the country was centred in his class, but subsequently new 
competitors have arisen against it in the shape of turers, fitters, 
machine-makers, and mechanical engineers, and the profession of the 
millwright has been levelled in a great degree with that of the ordi- 
nary mechanic. Its fall may have been inevitable, but it is not the 
less to be regretted, but the place left vacant by it has not been 
adequately filled up under the new system. The old millwright was a 
master of his craft in all its departments: his successors generally 
confine themselves each to one department, and their professional 
knowledge is, for the most part, as one-sided as their pee. Hence 
it is that whilst, as Mr. Fairbairn says “there is probably no depart- 
ment of practical science so generally useful,” there is none “so little 
studied of late years as the machinery of transmission.” ‘The present 
work will go far to put an end to this discreditable anomaly, and to 
lift up the author’s professional brethren to a level more nearly ap- 
proaching his own eminent position. 

Peter Schlemihl : from the German of Adelbert von Chamisso ; trans- 
lated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., &c. Third Edition. London: 
Hardwicke.—Sir John Bowring was the first to make Chamisso’s 
now widely-popular work known to the English public. He thinks, 
with some justice, that this fact ougbt to give his translation a pecu- 
liar claim upon the public attention; and it possesses a still stronger 
recommendation in the humorous sketches by George Cruikshank, 
by whom it is illustrated. The present edition is very neatly got up. 

House Dogs and Sporting Dogs. By John Meyrick. London: Van 
Voorst.—This manual contains, within a very moderate compass, all 
the information which can possibly be desired respecting the various 
kinds of dogs which are kept in this country for sporting or domestic 
purposes, including a description of their varieties, a statement of 
their points, and instructions as to their management, training, breed- 
ing, rearing, and m treatment. 1t is written by one having au- 
thority, and will, doubtless, be an acceptable boon to every one who 
is liable to pay the dog tax. Ladies who keep lap-dogs will be thankful 
for the followmg information: ‘‘ A dog who is well brushed regularly 
seldom requires im and is never infested with vermin; but if 
the dog is to be washed, let it be done with yolks of cngs, and not 
with soap, which irritates the skin, inflames the eyes, aud by tempora- 
rily depriving the skin of its natural oily secretion, makes the dog ex- 
tremely liable to become chilled afterwards.” Mr. Meyrick asserts 
that the general impression as to the ferocity and indocility of the 
bull-dog 1s a vulgar error; and states positively that he is not only 
teachable and intelligent, but that he is “so little quarrelsome that 
he may be approached by strangers with far greater impunity than 
most other dogs, and is, as a general rule, more gentle and playful 
than any large I know of.” At the same time, he is, “ without 
exception, the boldest animal in the whole world.” 

Philosophy of the Infinite : a Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the 
Infinite Bei By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, Greyfriars United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. Second edition. Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co.—The F me feature of this new and 
greatly e edition of Mr. Calderwood’s work is, that it contains 
a distinct reply to a letter addressed to its author by Sir W. Hamilton, 
as well as a detailed answer to Dr. Maurel’s Bampton Lectures on “The 
Limits of Religious Thought.” The course which has recently been 
taken by the discussion as to the nature and extent of Man’s Know- 
ledge of the Infinite, has induced Mr. Calderwood to enter more fully 
than he has hitherto done into the consideration of the fundamental 
principles of the question; such as the nature and authority of our 

ef in the existence of the Infinite Being, the relation of faith to 
knowledge, and the characteristics of knowledge and thought. His 
position is man has a positive conception of the Infinite; while 
that of his opponents may be briefiy summed up in the words of Dr. 
Maurel—“the Absolute and the Infinite are, like the Inconceivable 
and the Imperceptible, names indicating not an object of thought, or 
of consciousness at but the mere absence of the conditions under 


r based on 
a common-sense view of the matter, although they are not of a nature 


the Rev. 


eas Setter i 
readers wh . 
interest in the particular kind of speculations of which ft tego 
A ‘ary on the Book of : for the Use of Readers of 
English Version of the Bible. By Henry George Groves MA ~ 
petual Curate of Mullavilly, Diocese Armagh. Cambridge and Lor 
don: Macmillan and Co.—The object of this volume is to bring with, 

the reach of the general reader a knowledge of what has been do 
Biblical critics, within the last thirty years, towards elucidati me 
text of the Pentateuch, with special reference to the reconcill i 
of its narrative with the results of recent researches, whether 
graphical, historical, or scientific. Mr. Groves’s manner of d R0- 
with the discoveries of geology will scarcely be quite satisfacto to 
those readers who have pony bestowed any attention on the cak 
ject. He accepts the view—perhaps the most absolutely untenable 
of all that have been proposed —which regards the Mosaic harration of 
the Creation as literally correct, and as referring only to that s 
of the history of the earth to which man belongs. He inclines to 
believe in the universality of the Deluge: observing, with due 
caution, “that it is hardly safe to bring the still necessary imperfect 
conclusions of geology to decide imperatively on a subject like this.” 
In other respects Mr. Groves’s work appears likely to be of servige 
to the Biblical student. 

Margaret ; or, the Motherless. By Mrs. Pfeiffer, Author of “ Vallis. 
neria.” Hurst and Blackett.—Any lady who is able to produce such 
verses as those of which this volume is composed is pretty sure to 
think them good enough to publish ; but it is by no means so certain 
that the public will think them good enough to read. Not only is 
their language fairly musical, but there is even a semblance of vigour 
about them which is quite sufficient to deceive their author into a con. 
viction of its reality; but, when they come to be impartially exami 
there is not much real substance under their fair outside. Mrs 
Pfeiffer announces her story as a true tale of modern life ; so, at least 
we interpret her declaration, , 

“T but rede you a true rede 
Of the careful world's old age.” 


and is addressed exclusively to that class of 


Margaret, the motherless, is a beautiful young person, whose eyes are 
so expressive that 

“*Twas not enough to say that they could speak, 

They seem'd to talk and to await replies.” 
After a childhood spent in an English country village, she is taken 
abroad by a kind of patroness named Julia; and there is very sudd 
wooed and won by one Albrecht, a German prince. The marriage is 
not a happy one. Albrecht sympathizes with the Russians in the 
Crimean war, which breaks out soon after his wedding, and, being 
unable to get on with his English wife, ultimately obtains a divorce, 
Margaret returns to Julia, who shortly falls very ill; and her life is 
only saved by the accidental arrival of a young man named Raymond, 
who hits upon the happy expedient of transferring his own bealthy 
blood into the veins of the invalid. Having thus saved Julia, Ray- 
mond, of course, falls in love with Margaret, who, though she recipro- 
cates his attachment, rejects his suit, on the ground that 
“all our past has been 

So differently fashioned, that to mate 
Fitly with you, I must be re-create ;” 


and proceeds to settle the question by secretly running 
firm determination to enrol herself as a Sister of Ch 
very gate of the convent she is overtaken by Raymond, who persuades 
her to reconsider her hasty resolution; and so the curtain falls. Such 
is Mrs. Pfeiffer’s idea of “a true rede.” To descend for a momentto 
verbal criticism, we should like to know on what authority she pre- 
sents us with the word “chancelating,” as an equivalent for the 
French chancelant. There is one passage in Mrs. Pfeiffer’s volume 
which leaves us in doubt whether, after all, a sense of humour 1s not 
her strong point. In speaking of the facility with which the German 
character may be read, she says that you know 

“Your Rhinelander at once at trains and stations.” 


Was she thinking of Captain Macdonald when she wrote this line? 
If she was, we are quite ready to forgive her all her short-comings, m 
consideration of the mastery over quiet sarcasm which she has therein 
displayed. 

_. Poems. By Beta Pi. London: Tallant and Co. ; : 
J. Briddon.— Why the author of this volume, who, as we D 
an advertisement appended to it, has x appeared before the public 
under the more modest guise of “B. P.,” has chosen, on the preseut 
occasion, to translate his initials into Greek, is a question the solution 
of which opens a wide and interesting field of speculation. For our- 
selves, we incline to the opinion that he has been actuated by a 
to convey a gentle intimation of what is, undoubtedly, the fact,—that 
his productions will be, to use a colloquial expression, Greek to the 
reader. In support of our view we will quote a single stanza froms 
poem entitled “One!” It is selected literally at random, and any other 
passage in the volume would do just as well : 

“ They say a weasel sleepeth not ; but sweetly 
(For its own joy), most sweetly, on the sleeping 
Will fasten, taking life out very neatly. 
But so, the creature doth its natural reaping, 
For self-sustention :—it is well: no weeping 
Obtains for this: such woe hath compensation! 
If woe it be, nor void of lethe-steeping! 
Of increated ruth !—But the negation < 
Of oneness sucks the life, ruthless :—throughout, vexation! 


Sermons preached in Rugby School Chapel in 1858, 1859, 1360. By 
frederick Temple, D.D. Head Master of Rugby Schoo, 

London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. ; Rugby: Cro 

Billington.—The sermons contained in this volume are Printer do 


away, with a 
arity. At the 


cisely as they were delivered in the chapel of Rugby School. 
not a ( ; the 
to which they were addressed. As might be expected, it 1s 10 

earliest sermons that a deficiency in this respec per cep 
tible. But Dr. Temple has not failed to profit by CoO Eed. i’ 


pear to us to be all equally adapted to the peculiar 
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which thought is possible.” Dr. Calderwood’s book is very profound, 
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Caleutta to Pekin. By J. H. Dunne, Captain 99th Regiment. 
Tron . Sampson. Low, Son, and Co.—This ‘ a very lively and 
London ‘account of the events of the late Chinese war, in the form of 
wor wae the journal of an officer in what he calls, with justice, 
“ane of the most rfect little armies that England ever possessed.” 
one the most Interesting episodes in the narrative are the deserip- 
Perhaps the engagement which followed the capture of the English 
oss by Sang-ko-lin-sin—or Sam Collinson, as he was generally 
Pee the British camp—and of the plunder of the Summer Palace. 
alled i +s Dunne’s remarks on the science of “looting” are amusing, 
Oops doub sound. “The man who loots well,” he says, “must 
90d knowledge of minerals and metals, a quick eye, a cool 
hare 4 above all, a determined fixedaess of purpose. ‘He who 
hesitates 1s lost,” and half the fellows get little or nothing by first 
icking up one thing, and then throwing it down for something else, 
picking, about to inquire whether it was valuable or not.” With 
gard Norman, Anderson, and og = is noticeable . 
sr bodi hen they were sent into the British camp, were so de- 
their bodies, ws be sleieatehanie: so that, after all, their identity 
rests solely upon the evidence of their murderers. Captain Dunne’s 
notes were not written with a view to publication, but they read none 
the on that account; and, as he is first in the field, we have 

no doubt that his book will command a very wide circle of readers. 
of Foreign Novelists. By Georgina Gordon. Hogg and 
Sons—The novelists to whom these sketches relate are seven, three 
of them German, three French, and one a Swede. The sketches are 
in the form of magazine articles, having each a single novel for its 
iect, of which it gives a fair epitome, generally introduced by a 
ortwo of intelligent criticism. ‘The book is well written, and 
may be confidently recommended for the amusement of a leisure 


a Four Orations against Catiline : with short English Notes. 
Oxford and London : J. S. and Jas. Parker.—The most recent addition 
to the series of Oxford Pocket Classics pe omey by Messrs. Parker 
chiefly for the use of schools. It is carefully edited and neatly printed, 
and the notes are useful and pertinent, without being inconveniently 


numerous. 





are learning the French language. The name of the compiler is a 
sufficient guarantee that the volume is quite free from even the 
smallest trace of objectionable matter. 

Popular Education in England: being an Abstract of the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on Education. By Herbert F. Skeats. 
London: Bradbury and Evans.—Those who want the time necessary 
for wading through the six octavo volumes which contain the report 
of the Committee on Education, will be much obliged to Mr. Skeats 
for the very able and complete analysis of it which is now before us. 
The principal conclusion at which the Committee arrived is that it is, 
on the whole, advisable to retain the existin Privy Council system, 
with the addition of certain modifications which will tend to obviate 
the inherent difficulties which, as it is at present constituted, stand in 
the way of its further extension. Their statistical inquiries show, 
that, in 1858, the number of children receiving day-school education 
was not less than 2,535,462 or one in every 7.7 of the population. 

Baby May, and other Poems on Infants. By W.C. Bennett. ‘Third 
Thousand. London: Chapman and Hall.—We are heartily glad to 
welcome the appearance of these unique and really charming poems 
in a separate and cheaper form. They ought to be in the hands of 
every young mother throughout the eal 

Ice and Water : « Review of the Superficial Formation. By Robert 
Chambers, F.R.S., &. London and Edinburgh: W. and R. Cham- 
bers.—This is one of Mr. Rk. Chambers’s welkieows series of “ Edin- 
burgh Papers.” Under the term “ superficial formation” Mr. Cham- 
bers includes all the deposits which are of a later date than the close 
of the Miocene peri He dwells principally upon what is called 
the Glacial epoch, and insists that, during that period, “ the ice 
was exhibited in a volume prodigiously beyond all present examples, 
and must have moved under impulses of a much more powerful cha- 
racter than either winds or currents.” He even goes so far as to 
attribute the existing conformation of mountains and valleys, through- 
out at least a large part of the northern hemisphere, to the abrading 
action of ice. He gives a tolerable complete summary of the evidence 
which has recently been discovered in favour of the comparatively re- 
mote antiquity of the human race, and appears to be inclined to give 
: qualified assent to the conclusions whic have been deduced there- 
rom. 





Lighthouse Management : the Repost of the Royal Commissioners 
on Lights, Buoys, and Beacons, 1861, Examined and Refuted. By An 
ishman. London: Allen and Co.—The author of this pamphlet is 
evidently a thorough-going Conservative. He considers that the T'rinity 
House, to which the care of all matters connected with the lighting of 
our coasts has been entrusted froma very remote period of our history, 
has fulfilled its trust in the most irreproachable manner, and depre- 
cates most strongly any change which would tend to transfer the charge 
to other hands. He does not think that the alteration which was 
effected in 1845 was any improvement; but he would not for the 
world have it altered again. ‘I'he recently published report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the subject at the close of 1858, 
he regards as a tissue of misrepresentation from beginning to end ; 
and the changes which it recommends are inexpedient, uncalled for, 
expensive, ineflicient, impracticable, and unconstitutional. These 
changes consist, it will be remembered, in transferring the charge of 
lights, buoys, and beacons to a new Central Board of eleven persons, 
four only of whom are to be elected by the Trinity Brethren; the 
Board to be represented in Parliament by the Board of Admiralty. 
The “Englishman” asserts that it is not ouly false, but unpatriotic, to 
say that the English system of lights and buoys is not superior to that 
of 2 aga country; and concludes that it cannot be altered, ex- 
ahead There can be but one opinion as to his energy, 
er we may think of his discretion. 

Faciles. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” London: 

and Co.—A collection of stories, selected from modern 





French writers, designed as an early readiug-book for children who 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. | UNDER HER MasEsty’s 
Bole Lessee and M. . Mr. Alfred Wigan. Monday { ik j 

a ‘a a rod tan Levies, a, ~ a | OY A L GERMAN 
Ashley, and Miss Kate 1 After which an entire 

A &C Mr. A. Wigan, Emery, 

Belmore, Madiles. Herbert, Moore, Kainsforih, avd Mrs. Altred 








Belmore, F. Charles, and Miss Clara St. Cusse. Commence at halt | "Prive. 
gas coven, Acting Manager aud Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinloch 


SYERING next, the 29th of April. Programme: ‘Sinfonia in C , . 
Miser, No. 1 (Mendelssolin); Solo, Contrabasso, Mr. Alexander | "PYEUK bES 
Rowland (Violin Solo, Op. 40), (Mayseder); Overture, in C Major and COFFE 

(Hetthoven); Sinfonia in F. No. 8 (Beethoven); Concerto Violin m | 
A Minor, No. 5, Herr Ludwig Strauss (Molique 
ren” (Cherubini ).—Vocal Sesieseems Miss 4 
tad Signor Gardor 
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Overture,“ Ana- | useful Tea, 2s, Sd, 28. 10d., 3s., 





STRUVE and Co, beg to inform the Medical Profession and 

the Public in general that the PUMP KOOM is O1 

First Monday in MAY wutil the end of OCTOBER, offering every 

Wi % . . im ; . facility for taking a course of the most RENOWNED CONTINENTAL mnt uf 

= > ~ po ty Set = MINeRAL WATERS, with the same happy results as at the Natural | ™°"*° 
Morton, Esq, » 5 . . 


The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the year at | 
the Pump Koom, and by all respectable Chemists, where also a 


, ~ ‘TOE py . short account of the CURATIVE EFFECTS of these Waters may be durability of material and neatuess of finish. 
HILHARMONIC SOCLE I Y _—_ I he | had gratis. ; aii . 4 

Directors respectfully announce that the FOURTH CON. | None are genuine which have not the name of “STRUVE™ on | 

CERT will ke place at the Hanover anens nein, on MONDAY | thé Label, and on the Ked Stamp over the ¢ ork. In the BESPOKE TAILORING I 


and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Good strong 


gusta Thompson | 36. ldd., and 48. Pure Coffees, Is , 


The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.A., 
&c. With illustrations. (John Murray.) 

The Student's Manual of Ancient Geography, based upon the Dictionary of Groek 
and Roman Geography. Edited by William Smith, LL.D, &. With Maps, 
Plans, and numerous Illustrations. (John Murray.) 

The Pearl of Urr's Island: a Story of the Coast of Maine, By Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count de Monta- 
lembert. Authorized translation. In two volumes. (William Blackwood 
and Sons.) 

Ilistory of the Siege of Dethi. By an Officer who served there. With a Sketch af 
the leading Events in the Punjab connected with the Great Rebellion of 1857. 
(Adam and Charles Black.) 

The English at Home. Wy Alphonse Esquiros. Translated and Edited by Lascelles 
Wraxall. In two volumes. (Chapman and Hall) 

An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians; written in 
Egypt during the Years 1853-34 and -35, partly from Notes made during a 
Former Visit to that Country in the Years i825, -26, -27, and -28. By Edward 
William Lane, Hon, M.i.S.L.,[@e. Fifth Edition. With numerous ad.Jitions antl 
improvements, from a copy annotated by the Author, Edited by his Nephow, 
Edward Staniey Poole, M.R.A.S., &. (John Marray.) 

Posthumous Works of the Reo, Ralph Wardlaw, DD) Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
J. 8. Wardlaw, AM. Vols. IL and lil. (A. Pullarton and Co.) 

Wheel within Wheel By Noell Radecliffe. In three vols. (Hurst and Plackett.) 

PAMPTILET. 

Conscience versus The Quarterly: a lea for Fair Play towards the Writers of the 

“ Essays and Reviews.” Ky the Rev. Harry Jones, 
SERIALS, 

The North American Review, for April. 

The Comprehensive History of England. (Ullustrated. Parts XXXVI. to XXXVIII. 

The Cornhill Magazine for May, No. XVI. 











ESPECIAL PATRONAGE | TIYH EE BEST INVESTMENT 
SPA — HT’ y | is a purchase at the far-fame! Feta listiments of 

SI A BRIGH LON, | EB MOShs AND BON, ot ge 

where all kinds of DA&ESS may be obtained ch: aper and beiter 
than «t any house in England, Every depirtwent has been 
furnished from the principal markets o1 Europe with au assort- 


N trom the 








| GOODS for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS, 
superior to any ever «ffered to the public. 
| ‘The wost tasiionable and comtortable styles are combined with 





ATTIRE for TOURISTS and JUVENILES in GREAT VARIETY. 


EVARTMENT cutters and 
| workmen of the highest taleat are ployed. 

N dl «ny article not be approved of, it will be exchanged 
y returned 
* and Son's rules for self-messurement and list of 
*, on application, or post-free 
te tebistern: are closed every Friday Evening at sanse 








CHEAPEST TEAS 


are te be obtained of PILILLIPS | 







and 4s.: rich souchong, 3s, #d., | PTce* 
Is, 24, Is. Bd, Is. 40., Ds. Gd, | 
mt 






af ni ~Conducor: Professor * wdale Bennett, | aud is. 8d Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. nent carri | until Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed until 11 o'clock 
D—T» commence at 8 0 clock. Single | ts, Los, Sub- | to any railway station or market town in Kagland. A price-carrent E. MOSES and SON, 
p> sp Teceived and tickets issued by Messrs. Addison, Hollicr, | free. Sugars at market rices. All goods carriage-lree within | REA‘Y-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
Lacas, 210, Kegent-street. eight miles of the City. HUsIERS, DRAPEKS, nas C AKERS, AND GENERAL 
lz : OUTFITTERS. 
(oRYstAL PALACE.—Srason 1861-2. | ee TIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR! Lordon Houses : 
Tickets for the New Season commencing Wednesday, the | ROUND. —BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET Corner of Minories aud Aldgate. 


Intof May next, and terminating on the 30:h of Apnl, 1862, are now 
es . Y are of two classes, viz :— 
on GuINEas, admitting tree on all occasions. 
S Cours admitting free on all occamene when the! 
Admission 


i 


with confidence recommend the 


aysou which the pric issi is Sa. 57 ve 
a Ape Helf-e. + gee of admission is Se. or Queen, 1578, New Bond-street, 


Cuemist Perf \ 
bt tayt already fixed ou which the price of admission will be at — - = = — 









keeps the Perfume of the fresh biossom in auy climate. HU. . can 


scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bonquet, Boudvir, Farewell, Forget- 
M ; me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior s Houquets, all at 2s, 6d. 
be = the lValace on the day is under Sa, but ad- Each bottle is stamped, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 






New Unford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-rvad and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments: 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. 


following as some of the best 


London and to be bad of all) 4 GEN TLEMAN’S WARDROBE 





oF upwards, are, — a nee oa " A may be Completely, Expeditions y, Fashionably, and 
ao real Performance of Haydn's CREATION on Wed- 1D! N N 1D} I O R D’S PUKE F L U I D | “ecmensionty ee ee none sal 
The Twelce 6 C . MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically | ; be & SES A} . A , 
The Great + ssh oncerts on Fridays in May, June, and July. — sanctioned by the Medical Protession, aud universally accepted MERCHANT TALLORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
Beason Tickets for say’ ou Saturday, May 1h. by the Public, as the best remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, | MATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
ted at the unifornn cnudren ander twelve years of age will be ise | Heartburn, Headache, Gout, ig , and as a Mild | AND GENERAL OUTPITTEKS 
Tickets, and the rate of half-a-guinea. Aperient for delicate constitutio: re expecially tor Ladies and | FUR ALL CLASSiB. 
Agenis ; at the C pal ed programme of the season, at the usual Children. Combined with the Aciduiated Lemon syrup, it forms London Houses: 
. fystal Palace; or at 2, Exeter Hall. By order, an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperieut qualities Corner of Minories and Aldvate, 
= i GEORGE GKOVE, Secretary. are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, New Oxford-street, Corner of Hart-street. 
RY ee | the or use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found | Corner of ‘1 ottenham-court-road, and Euston-road. 
» ~ highly beneficial Manufactured (with the utinost attention, | " ’ : 
'} STAL PALACE.—Skason Tickers, Met, purity) by DINNEPORD and Co., 172, New Bond= pg: po A gg ney 


provide th ~ pend Ticket- holders are respectfully invited to Street, Loudon , and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 


Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffiel. 


Tickets, and to Sign Them before the | the Empire i - <a -a - ~ — aes 
conveniene, Mence at ter that they may be spared from delay and in- | - — — . | ] ENNETI’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
———_ Ne Sutrance to the Palace on the first of May. A EALTH AND HAPPINESS for the CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late French's, 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PA I NTERS ! NERVOUS ond DEBILITATED.—The proprietors of the pha wenger s Se ae a py hen. Ms 
IN_ WATER COLOUKS. The TWEN ry v EV ure | pomenanem Institute of Anatomy desire to make known an in- po taped sow hee ite correct Paver x cnr Tes § Free 
y ‘ 2NTY - SEVEN , 4 an : : 
ANNUAL EXHIBITtoN ot this Society to HOW orien E ‘a! e means of self-cure for the nervous, debilitated, &c., and and safe per post. 





, 53, Pall Mall, near § 4 
y 5 t. James's Palace. Adin 
talogue; 6d. Season Tickets, 5s, JAMES FAHEY, Bec. tomy, Birmingham.” 


, at their | will forward the same, gratuitously, oa anny © of @ stamped 
ion, Is. directed envelope.—Address “ To the Secretary, 


natitute of Ana- Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
@ AND 4, CHEAPSIDE, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[April 27, 1967. 





OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 


TTOMAN RAILWAY COMPANY: 


T! 


E QUARTERLY REVIEW. yy 


WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR a CCXVIIL., is publ ‘, 
STREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be The following notice appeared im the Times and Daily News of published THIS DaY. 
Gdressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for and Hire. the 22nd April, 1861: CONTENTS: 
a “The OTTOMAN RAILWAY COMPANY (from SMYRNA to i 





AIDIN) of HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE SULTAN.—Nortice 


I, PEARLS AND Mock Pearts or Etsrory. 


Il. Evpnvutsm. 


TICE EOF REMO IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant to directions in Article XV. of the 
Company's Stutuces, that 7897 Shares u; which the Calls made III. Lorn Du 
ESSRS. CLAY {ON “and __ BELL, have not been paid will be ew FORFEITED, without any Duuponaza. 


(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-sq' 
ARTISTS IN STALNED GLASS AND WALL ave 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Lustitution, 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


“GLASS CHANDERLIERS, 





SLER’S 


other formality, unless the Ca dh within “Twenty-eight 
days from the publication of thie dnd 
(Here follows the List of Shares.) 
By order of the Board. 
a DONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
J. COOKE, Secretary. 
3, St ym 's Home Cornhill, London, E.C., 
April 





VIL. 


IV. Sprerrvan Desrrrution. 
V. German, FLemisu, anp Duron Arr 


Vi. Arricay DiscovEntes — 
Sreke—Perne 


VIL. Sraxnore’s Lire or Purr. 


LATION, 


Inprian CuRRENCcY, 


Liv INGSTONE . 


kICK—Du Cuamuy » be, 


F INANCE, AND Legis. 


Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING *,* Note—Inon Manvuracrure, 
yo ecg Seem ean ay ee teers rom 7 Use. De SQMPANY.— ‘Incorporated by a Charter, 1847.) ,; Also, now ready, 
All articles marked in plain figu ee RS ee ee ee) 66 BOTTION of te GUAR 
Ornamental iy Suitable for Presents. pe irodindion , +, ¥ +, of Banking aban one REVIEW, No. 217. Q TERLY 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHow Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMING 


HAM —MANUFACTORY and SHow ‘Rooms, BroaD 
SILVER AND COMPANY, 


S e 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.Cc. 


INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 

PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABLN FURNITURE. 


ducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through the 
Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Y rv Mu 
HE TW EN’ ry- SEV ENTH “ANNU AL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of THE 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year 1360 are now. 
published. and may be had by a written or pemenal application to 
the Head Office, or to any of the Society's Agents. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


I. M. pr Toce 


Price 6s., the 


TATIONAL REVIEW. 


—————. 
_ 


No. XXIV, 


CONTENTS: 


UEVILLE. 


Il, Tue Dietemaric Service. 
Ill. Natrona Epvucarion. 
IV. Japanese Romance. 


Embraci pews variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, The Mutual Life Assurance ae... 
ee wanteaus, &¢., » suited to all climates. — 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., "Lenten. V. Mr. Marxr on Ancient Law. 
% HM, Dockyards) VI. Tue Memorrs or MApAME Ptozzt. 


Woolwich, cE 





ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTHBRUSHES. Penetrating gy Improved 

ine Sponges. The Tooth-brush 

searches thoroughly between the divisions of the a and cleans 


] EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 
FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; or, according to 


the amount, at trom Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Three per ceut. 
at call. G. U. LAW, Manager. 





VIL. Prussia AND THE GERMAN Co‘PEDERy. 


TION. 


VII. Porr Roya. 


1X. Pourrics AND Farrn. 
X. PLaro: nis Prysics AND Merapnysics, 


Ss 5s wese. 


~ 














































































i> the most coohiietnel emanen. The hairs eaves come lease. Cannon-street West E.C. 1 ‘A ] 
air-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian . Tae Auruor or Paut Frexrou 
bristles, which do not soften like prepa ir, Wi de- T yy Fr y ICR ‘TIN > om “ a t 
of Brush, C Comb, and Pe Pew [a may hy ot Mur- t. G EO RGE A DVANC E F UND) XIL Turce Men ann Turee Eras: Wasu- F 
CALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s oy Setabtichment, 6 1308 and 131, ASSOCIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8. W. INGTON, JACKSON, BUCHANAN “y 
and third doors (West) from Ad can readily be obtained on real or personal security, HE saaientess: ‘Miaiiiia 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. - per box. in sums from 30. to 1000, for any period, not exceeding five XII. Books or THE QUARTER SUITABLE FoR wer 
omer nqgEEees years, upon the following seale of repayments, for every 1001 ad- READING-SOCIETIES. Tae 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS S, vanced tn full, ineluding interest thereon : _ “In ability and importance, “Essays and Reviews” MA 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are v- kaos Term. ey So is about equal to an ordinary number of the “ Nations! F 
ested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S See" art epee ie 4 Review.” 
dnow: ROOMS. They contain such an assortment < FENDERs, } ntl pose 7 1 x > we . 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and eye... 3 SS "3° Cuarman and Hatt, 195, Piccadilly. 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, sabe Pe @ : , 3 4 A > — pees -- < 
vas 0 ee LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


either for ae novelty, beauty of design, or ex: 
pomp my “sy or Stoves, with ormolu ernaments and two 
of 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 





For further information apply to F. H. Gilbart, Manager. 

















for MAY, 1861 


No. DXLVIIL. Price 2s, 64. 


3.4 


sets 
7s. to Si te z 5 Fenders, 2i. lds. to 11L; ditto, with rich i ° eNTS 
ormoiu ornaments, from 2/. lbs. to IAL; ~ 7 from ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND Tux M : Context i 
11. 8s. to 801. ; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. HE DMINISTRY AND THE DUDGET. 
ne Beaton and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON Mrs. BeaucnAmr’s VENGEANCE. “Ww 
— . ae E Mor.ey’s History oF THE NETHERLANDS. this b 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— Empowered ty Special ial Act of Parliament, Tue Eurnanasia OF THE Orroman Empire. ALI 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS a Tue Executor. l 
red Ceteieny 0 De cepaaiin Say vie pi ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, Tue Oricin or Srectes.—A New Sone ne 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked | Assurances may be effected from 50. to 10,000. on a Single Lire or run Ricur Hox. Wittiam Prev, ar The ct 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his | Life, Ean. STANHOPR 
By eee 7. most distinguished in ~~ . Cootte ivr halt the omeune of the aon five Annual Premiums. Wu : oan a ‘ ee a & Sone, RAinbecsh ani teuien —— 
istends, from...... seeeee evececes - -to each. edical Men remunerated for their Reports. LI SLACK WOOD & Sons, Ldinburgh and Lo iE 
Shower Baths, from as oon a ‘ rer 64. each, ae to ae sey ange . woven greatly extended. - = 
ps (Moderateur), from. . 6s. to 71. 7s. each, Yo charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. +“ . ° 
(Ail other kinds at the samme rate.) ne ewe RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 
Pure Colzm Oi) .....6..00eeeeeeeeeeeeee 4s. Od. per gallon. A NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. : 2s. 6a., 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—T! CiPun, at very low tates of Preuium, payable in a, variety of Coxtatxs 
4 r, —The most a —— Sa tates of Premium, payable in a variety of Some Thoughts on the | The Individeal eal @e 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, ati | WAe%. to suit —_ of ditterent | Son — % ~ - _ 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that —_ Conduct of Business in| Crowd. ; 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. ANNUITIES. Parliament. Poland: its State and 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. Good for Nothing; or, All Prospects Aut 
; a to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; The Tables tor Reversionary and Deterred Annuities are parti- r i »the Ar hac’ ry 
- - 3 pa Down Hill. Bythe Author Back Again 
3d. per pair; larger sizes. from 20s. to 27s, 6d. per | cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of Pdi - Cnr + The . vav.—A Tale. By . 
dozen ; 4%, fine ivory, 32s.; if wth silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s. | providing for a particular individual, or as a resource against the of * Dighy Grand, The | Ida ¢ as : res <VI y 
ag "vone aoe baives, es Gomes a, Page . casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune. pe cag gy os J. LAK, hapters 3 
per pair; black horn ta nives, 7s. per dozen 1apters } —XX, —) ’ 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2+. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an The Tarkish Difficulty. Soldiers — their Science. 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from Is. each. The largest ssurance of : li 
stock in existence of p'ated dessert knives and forks, in cases and wirHou = PROFI ay ee ay oe wht age ym t His- 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. — ~ TS. Sethi ini - kansas. _By A. K. HB. *hronic le of Curren 
TRT I? ‘ Age. First Seven om, After Seven Years, | The May East Winds. tory. ‘ 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL % an ae £2 18 | London : Parken, Soy, and Bovey, West Strand, W.C. 
x FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 30 126 250 nessucgatbde <n iaaa sinha Se a 
gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 [lustra- a» 88 « 2w4 ™ 7 iy 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, Electro Plate, 40 Ren > 21810 > NTL EY s MISCELLANY. 
Nickel | anhg Betenets Sots Goat, vik Covers, sins Wishes PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. The MAY Number (Now Ready) contains 
Dishes, Fenders, Marble mney-picvces: chen nges, one . 7 —. 
Sempe, Gasetiers, Tes, ‘Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Prospectuses sent free on application. THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
tlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. Irou and Brass Bedsteads, | ———————— “8 : ‘ von 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furnitare. &c., with Lists of Prices ATERLOO I IF ‘E ASSU KR ANCE By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Fas 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, COMPANY. Book Il.—THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL OF 1 


W.: 1, 14, 2,3, @ , Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 1, Newman Mews, London, 


Perry's-place; 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0002. and 
the ad 


ges ot rates. 





LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
EAL AND SON have patented a 
















The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 























ENGLAND. 


Chapter |. to VIIT. 
With an Illustration by Joun GILsert. 
Il. Crookep Usacr; or, 
or Lorn Lontor. By 


Tue ADVENTURES 
Dubey CosTELe 





method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. : , ray lormin 
to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and | This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE | Cnar. XII. ro XIV. = 
cumbersome. totally incapacitating the insured, for a simail extra premium. ! Til. Soctery ar Municu. 
The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three sepa- ’ - KF . - Frepenick Mar- 
| rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity of the | Sums of money may he deposited at interest, for fixed perinds, 1V. Lanp in France. By Freperick 
} best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehair, poe a ge pee em ae ay and Forms on SHALL, 
t LAD OF cK—365, 5) , " , . T > 
| rer inhi the cen, are much bow those of the fen [nnn | ©. Mew deee Same ox Cee | 
| Spring Mattresses iz “e OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, | \, 7, OUP oo. amananrie aA 
South Kensington.—A Large Engraving of the Beautiful - THE SCIENCE OF CARD-SHARPING, ( 
} : NEW COUNCIL. BOC Pal ot the a= Soclety, & given inthe GAR. VIL. Harmsrorms AND THEIR PHENOMENA. 
E of this day rder of any newsvendor ; s on Wien . 
to : or send six stamps to the office, 41, Wellington-street, Covent- London: Cnarman and Haxt, 193, Piceadilly DE 
” “ ‘ arden, W.C - 
5f.6in, = her 310 0 = os TRN?S IEW NTHLY 
The “Sommerer Fr astiquz Portativ yeretore, combines the “hy TT DOAN TAL por VOLBURN’S NEW MO? : . 
} advantazes ot elasticity, lines, y, and M ONEY UPON MORTGAGE OR / MAGAZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINS marr. 
pness. OTHERWISE. —183,000/. at a reasonable rate of int it, i FORTI 3K 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom | different sums, for a term of years to be agreed on aon che WORTH, Enq. —— “ CCCCLXXXY interest: 
Furniture sent free by post on application. emailer + upon approved pe: [= al securities—Farming Stock, Coytents For MAY. No. COCC! : Each pa 
HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. ’ost-obit Bonds, Bills of Sale, Deposit of Deeds, Machin Tur TemMror -0w # THE Pores. 
7 se money advanced upon the personal security of Noble — me 2 : ue ae eS Powkn Ov THE = net 
: - ss men, Gentlemen, (fticers in the Army and Navy, or responsible HE NLYAM-AAMS. 
IR-CIRCULATING AND ANTI- cee oe ee ‘Percy Chambers, | IIL Ease Lyxxe. By rie Aurion or “ Asi — 
GREASE HATS. — Patented and_ Manufactured by N.B. None but Principals or their Solicitors treated with. Ley.” Part XVII. coin’ 
MAYHEW and Co. 89, New Bond-street, W. These Hats are | Nome Dut Principals or the - re NavHaniel. wht 
waterproof, grease proof, and ventilating ; they are peculiarly soft AERP ee - IV. Tue Emperor Ornv. By Siz NATHAN” Street, H 
easy in wear, en: comfortable and complete fit to any 66, Queen Street, London, 23rd August, 1860. V. Burien at Eartscrooms. By W. Cmant® PP 
— < a ge is + ae — Feet quality, 2is.; | Messrs. R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., Kes. Tk 
Second ditto, 17s., cash. To wholesale at Manufactory, 46, Dunlop-strect, Glasgow. ner . Pp Art. 
Union-street, Southwark, 8.E, VI. Desutrory Tuoverts ox Brirsu Ae { 
Dear Sirs, - " a > . Edition, 
a4 r Cyrus CDDING. . 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and HAV E, as requested, to-day visited the VIL A i cae ae Hewesers. By dois U. Ns. 
OINTMENT.—Influenza, Fever.—East winds prod: Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement of the é = -sanaeglige ‘ Others b; 
produce a ' state that their starch has been used for STEBRING. telligib| 
i large amount of chest diseases and disorders, originating in irrita- y 
} tion of the air-pa Colds, ca anaa, fe Pog | years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by | VIIT, A Proposal IN THE Fine. and Tee 
= vesuies ef a anagee. tarrh, influ hand ell ned ore Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have - : A TAs OF Tut “~ 
'h re early a and Inepring ; all of which pened right to stete that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's Laun- 1X. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
} xed diseases will be laid Poon mmeeneyp WA pas a a dry, as no otner Starch isthere used, nor has been used for some Day. ing—Ple 
| yen gue then ee — — with cer- | years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. » Table of 
} — ed by the > Ah of hic Ointment, a heemaen ee Some I have been further assured that your starch continues to give XN. NoRTHUMBERLAND. Siving a 
| jh a ptoms, and the parente fiom anxiety. Cough, fever, | COmPlete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made of f XI. Tur EARLY Lire oF Kixe Jerome. Losox 
. | f chest. ond eounet aan : samples of various starches, none of these have been found nearly « ccadilly. on 
| x! ekg roy* es ee as eae, erty purity ~~ equal in quality to the Glenfield. CHarman andl Hat, 193, Pi Mansnat 
olids and fluids, and invigorating every bodily function. I az, dear Sirs, your obedient servant,—WM. BLACK. *,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmel pT 
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13, GusaT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Ys from the QUARTERLY. By 


NNAY. 8vo, l4s. 
s Jas Trecable and valuable addition to our lite- 
Mr. Hannay is eminently readable, and has a 
of illustrative comparison quite unparalleled 
ty any author of the present day." —Spectator. 


MEMOIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 


EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols., with fine portraits, 21s. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol, with numerous illustrations. 

YEARS WANDERINGS among 


the ETHIOPIANS ; with Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes 
from Senegal to Gaboon. ByT. G. HUTCHINSON, 
F.2G.8, Consul for Fernando Po. Svo, with ilus- 
trations, 14s. 


* 
(HE DUKE of BUCKINGHAM'S 
IRS of the COWRTS and CABINETS of 
WILLIAM IV. and VICTORIA. From Original 
Family Documents. 2 vois. Svo, with portraits. 


JAVA; or, How to Manage a Colony. 


By J. W. B. Money, Esq. 2 vols. [Next week. 


TE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 
By Mrs, GRETTON. Price 5s., bound and illus- 
trated, forming the New Volume for May of Hurst 
and BLackeT?’s Standard Libraryof Cheap Editions. 

“Wecan praise Mrs. Gretton’s book as interesting 
wesaggerated, and full of opportune instruction.” — 


Tomes. 
MARGARET the MOTHERLESS. A 
Poem. By Mrs. Pieiffer. 5s. bound. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 
Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 vols. 
H. By the Author of 
“High Church.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 


“We advise all who have the opportunity to read 
this book. It is worth the study."—Athenwum. 


ALL for the BEST. A Story of Quiet 
Life. 3 vols. 
The work of a lady of more than ordinary ability 
The character of Maud is very charming.” —Spectator. 
NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With IMustrations by J. E. Miiiars, A.R.A, 





This day, Part III. of 


ORLEY FARM : 
A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” *‘ Dr. Thorne," 
“ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
* With Dustrations by J. E. Mriiais, A.R.A. 











2 vols., feap. 8vo, 
LA BEATA: 
A NovEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
[Vert week. 


2 vols. post Svo, 18s., 


THE ENGLISH AT HOMF. 
Essays from the “Revue des Deux Monies.” 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS 
‘Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 





This day, post 8vo, price 7s. 6<., 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vol. II. 
_ With the Original Illustrations. 
Forming the New Volume of the Illustrated Library 
Bdition of MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
This day, Second Edition, post Svo, 9s., 


MARKET HARBOROUGH: 
OR, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. 
Cuarmax and Hatt, 193, Piecadilly 


E-ISSUE OF THE FLOWERING 
PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By ANNE 
TT. Medium 8vo. : 
Ithas been decided to issue the above valuable and 
Tech work in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling. 
part will contain Five Coloured Plates, and Six- 
pages of descriptive letter-press. 
—— Part to be published on the First of May. 
4 ETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
ets t Depositories :—77, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
nn Fields ; 4, Royal Exchange; 16, Hanover 
Hanover Square ; and by all Booksellers. 


Wissrens COMPLETE DIC- 

Y TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, New 

Maition, in qriazent to 1624 pages, price, in boards, 

> bound, 27. 2s., is distinguished from all 

‘ Accuracy of Definition—Pronunciation in- 

and’ T y method —the addition of 9000 recent Scientific 

ec! or aut Onealote Words requisite for 

‘« ireat Writers —Uniformity in Spell- 

a Quotations illustrating Use of Worts— 

: 1 synonyms ~and Cheapness—the arrangement 
Losonas and oon, of matter in each page. 

Mas a. ont 0.5 HITTAKER and Co ; SimMPKIN, 


~ Co., and all Booksellers.—It is neces- 
complese Wort, “Quarto Edition” to secure the 











Cheap Edition, with a Photographic Portrait of WILKIE COLLINS. 
This day, 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE, 
In One Volume, price Six Shillings, handsomely bound in cloth, with Steel Engraving by 


Jonn GILBert. 
London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 17 (for May), is Now Ready, price One SuriiiNa, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
A Juvertte Party—8 11117. (With an Illustration.) 
THE STAGE QUEEN AND THE SQUIRE. 
Spxmc. By Epwrn ARNoLp. 
Urs anp Downs In THE House or Peers. 
A Few Worps ABouT SeRMoNS. 
Seip. By James C. Parrerson. 
Tue Apventvres or Pauir on ms Way THRovGH THE Wortp. (With an Illustration.) 
Cuaprer XL—by winien Pawar is very ILL-TEMrEeRED. 
»  AIL—Damoc.es. 
Dienrry. 
Aaners or Sorrento. 
Cuarter L.—Tur O_p Town. 
»  IL—Tar Doyr-Cor. 
» IlL—Tue Gorce. 
» 1V.—Wuo anp Waar. 
Horset-KEEPING AND HORSE- DEALING. 
Buve WATER. 
Rovunpapovut PAPERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





No. 12.—On BEING FOUND ovT. 





NEW WORKS 
AND 
NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY Mi, BENTLEY. 
icaliieades 


I 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTO.- 
BIOGRAPTIY. A Popular Edition, in crown Svo 
(550 pages), with 4 Charts, and a Steel Portrait of | — 
the Earl, taken just before his death. Handsomely 
bound, 5s. A Library Edition may also be had in 


POTTER'S CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
12mo, cloth, 4s., 


\ DISCOURSE of CHURCH 
: GOVERNMENT. By the Most Rev. JOHN 
POTTER, D.D. The Ninth Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected, and Illustrated with additional Notes 
and Authorities, by the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROS- 
THWAITE, M.A. 
London: W1iLLiAM TraG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C, 
Now ready, the Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
= ashe’ Gon. atte Bienen cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., 
2 vous,? b ans, 25s. "Rrvrpw rip . * 1" , Sa 
|" ENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
— me hawe non By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A., Author of 
VONVED THE DANE, COUNT of “tikerton Rectory,” * Ways and Words of Men of 
ELSINORE. 2 vols., 2is. Letters,” &e 
~ L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 
SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and ~ ea ge Fens : 
OPINIONS of CHARLES SECOND EARL GREY. How ready, 1 vol, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
By Major-General the Hon, CHARLES GREY. \ AYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF 
Svo, lds. } LETTERS. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, 
ee ly. ee b.A., Author of “Twenty Years in the Chureh,” “ El- 
PRI VATE OR RESP( YN DENCE of the | kerton Rectory,” &e. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON with Mr. Raikes, from L. Boortu, 307, Regent-street, W. 
the year 1830—1847, To which are added letters - -- 
from his distinguished contemporaries. Edited by Now ready, post Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


gine ulin gies | FREKERTON RECTORY ; being Part 
v. i - 4 the Second of “Twenty Years in the Church.” 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


With | by the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 

Anecdotes of their more celebrated Residents. By L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 

JOHN THOMAS SMITIL, Author of “ Nollekens . 2 
and his Times.” Edited by DR. MACKAY. Small | Shortly will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 1/. 1s., 


Svo, Js. 6d, ' ty 
“eee - ( GONY POINT. | By the Rev. 
TRAITS and ANECDOTES of ANIMALS. | 4 JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
A New Edition, with eight spirited illustrations by | L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 
Wolf. Handsomely bound, 5s. } 7 — NS 
Ricnarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. | aie PAI ER DUTY. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. A New Edition, with continuation to the present time 
ed > indeed of Henry G. Bohn’s Pamphlet, entitled 
PE-ISSUE OF PUNCH.—|} |= PAPER DUTY CONSIDERED 
THE DOUBLE VOLUME FOR 1842, handsomely | in reference to its action on the Literature and 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., and THE | Trade of Great Britain, showing that its abolition on 
THIRD VOLUME, in boards, price 5s., will both be the terms now proposed in Parliament would be pre- 
published on the 29th. judicial to both. In Letters to the Public Journals. 
Orders received by all booksellers, Price 6d., or in dozens at half-price. 


London: Bxapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; | London: Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden 
and Puncu Orrice, 85, Fleet Street. ss > 


- boos BOIIN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY 
New Novel by F. G. Trafford, At all the Libraries, FOR MAY. 


ITY AND SUBURB. A Novel. | Handsomely printed in demy Svo, and illustrated with 
/ Three vols. By F. G. TRAFFORD, author of portraits and plates, at %. per volume, 

* The Moors and the Fens,” **Too Much Alone.” rpuk ENTIRE CORRESPON DENCE 

We can cordially recommend *Too Much Alone” to OF HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of 
any reader in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is | Mr. Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
a well conceived, well wrought out story; butwe re-/| previous Editors, and additional Notes by PETER 
gard it less as a present success than the commence-| CUNNINGHAM, Illustrated with numerous fine por- 
ment ofa successful career."—Atheawum traits engraved on steel. To be completed in 9 vols. 

Cuaxces J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Vol. Tl. 

Charing-cross. Hexny G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden, 
— London, W.C. 

Just published, price ls., New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, ; . = —— - ——= 

TT E SCLENCE OF LIFE; or, How to BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAY. 

y nd What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries | TORwy 7? » Va y , 
nee, onl the various Shonen of Life. With In- | ( INGE ELLA )W 8 I OET ICAL Ww ORKS, 
or securing Healthand Strength, and Remarks on the 4 COMPLETE, including Hiawatma and Mites 
Treatment ot Disorders incidental to Sedentary Life. Srawpisn, Illustrated with 24 full page wood en- 
gravings, and a new portrait engraved on steel. Price 














By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 
Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The Art of | 5s. Or, without the 24 illustrations, but with the steel 
Prolonging Lite—The Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


Difficulties—The Cultivation of the Affections, and the Kegulation a “ 
| Hewry G. Bourn, York-street, Covent Garden, 








assions — Nervous Disorders, &c, 
Lendon : Man», 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. London, W.C, 
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On Thursday, May 9, will be published, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 21s., cl 
AIDENTHORPE; or, Interesting 
Events about the Year 1825. By JOHN DICK- 
INSON, Esq., F.R.S. 
Lond 


ALBEMARLE-STREFT, 
April, 1861. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
“ii uink ot ricuans Fowox, LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


on: LONGMAN, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 








M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 


ae from 1792 to 1808. By the Rev. JOHN 
SELBY WATSON, M:A., M.R.S.L. 


London: LoxoMaN, Greex, Lonomax, and Roperts. | THE Q UARTERLY REVI EW, 
. | No. CCXVIIL 8vo. 6s. Contents: 
ETON COLLEGE. . PEARLS AND MOCK PEARLS OF HISTORY. 
In 1 vol, 8vo, price 4s. cloth, JI. EUPHUISM. 
QoMe ACCOUNT of the FOUNDATION | 111. Lorp puNDONALD. 
kK) of ETON COLLEGE, and of the Past and Present | Jy, SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION. 
Condition of the School. - bn . a agen LY ae Vv 
Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” ‘ 
I. SAN DISCOVERIES — LIVINGSTONE — 
London: Loynemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. VI. AF ee ee ee WLU ae. 
AFRICA AND THE AFRICANS. Peg ne hgh EG 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. square feap- Vill. ee uate Y, FINANCE, AND LEGIS- 
8vo, with a Map and about 70 Woodcut Illustrations, re “3 eae - 
=e “ Note—IRON MANUFACTURE. 
HE AFRICANS at HOME: Being a : 7 
opular Description of Africa and the Africans 7 Waln 7 _ 1 
I from the Accounts of African Travellers, THE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS 
from the time of Mungo Park to the Present Day. By | OF MODERN THEOLOGY, containing Suggestions 
the Rev. R. M. MACBRIAR, M.A., Author of the “ Man- offered to the Theological Student under present Diffi- 
Sapo Sete Geeanens, * Oe. | epities. By the BISHOP OF LONDON. 8vo. 9%. 


London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Rose 
ae LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WIL- 
LIAM PITT, with Extracts from MS, Papers. By EARL 


di and its Organization. By CHARLES S, FORBES, | STANHOPE, Author of the * History of England from 
Commander R.N. the Peace of Utrecht.” Portrait. Vols. I. and II, Post 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 8vo. 2s. 


M URRAY’S HANDBOOK LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
ADVERTISER, THE EASTERN CHURCH; with an Introduction 
[PuBLIsnep ANNUALLY IN May.) 


Printed for the convenience of those who ‘are desirous | ° the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Rev. A. P. 
of communicating information to TraveLtenrs, and | STANLEY, D.D. With Plans. 8vo, és. 
inserted in eve y of Murray's ConrTINENTAL 





= 


. 


GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH ART. 


- 















is day, post §vo, 3s. 6d. 


Th . 
STANDING NAVY; Its Necessity 










HanpBooks { g the Season. y TIN OD . T r 
‘The of this medium of Advertising THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRU- 
over ally Bearcely be questioned, as itenables | DENCE DETERMINED. By the late JOHN AUSTIN, 


flway, and other Public Companies, | Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo. lbs. 


Landlords of Inns, Teachers, Tradesmen, and others, 
to bring under the immediate notice of the great mass — - 

THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF 
THE 19Tn CENTURY. By A. J. BERESFORD HOPE. 


of English and American Travellers, the various merits | 
of their Railways, Steamers, Hotels, Taverns, Profes- 
sions, Articles of Merchandise, Works of Art, and such With I] Sct r 
other information as they may desire to make known; | Vth llustrations, *Svo. 
while, instead of being limited to the casual publicity . 
as Daily, Weekly, or Monthly a ithasthe| WANDERINGS SOUTH OF WHE 
additional merit of being displayed for the entire year " om -~ « em a . 
in a permanent work of interest and perpetual refer- ATLAS MOUNTAINS, in the GREAT SAHARA 
ence to the very class of persons for whom it is specially DESERT. By H. B, TRISTRAM, M.A. Maps and 
intended. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 15s. 

As only a limited space is allowed, preference is given 


to those Advertisements which are immediately ad- 
| 


dressed to Tourists. GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S 


| PRIVATE DIARY of Personal Adventures and 
| Public Events, during Missions and Employments, 
| from 1812-14. Map. 2vols. 8vo. 26s. 





THE HANDBOOK ADVERTISER 
IS INSERTED IN THE FOLLOWING— 
Hanprook—Norti and SOUTH GERMANY. 
HanpRooK—SWITZERLAND. 


1. . , 
Hasnsces—PRance. | i : | WORKMEN’S EARNINGS— 
> N IG 7 
nl eee sree 4 — | SAVINGS and STRIKES. By SAMUEL SMILBS, Au- 


HanpBooOK—MADRAS AND Bompay. thor of “Self Help.” Post 8vo. Is. éd, 


Hanprook—Norrti anv Soutn #mary. 
eens Hee eee A STANDING NAVY; its Necessity 
HanpBOOK—GREECE. | and Organization. By CHARLES 8S. FORBES, Comr. 


HaNDBOOK—SYRIA AND PALESTINE. R.N. Post &vo. 


*,* Advertisements, with a remittance, must be sent 
| THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND— 


to the Publisher by 10th May, 
London: Jouy Murray, Albemarle-street. 4 

i A CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD MACAULAY on 
| CERTAIN STATEMENTS IN HIS History oF ENGLAND. 


By the BISHOP OF EXETER. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 
2s 6d, 


This day, ‘price 2s. 6a., tm doh, 
HE COTTAGE HISTORY OF ENG- | 
LAND. By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” with | ~ 
numerous Woodcuts. j = “ es . . 
dee Oo eneunion | ANGIENT LAW: its Connection with 
“i eee ETHELFLED, | Ideas, By H. SUMNER MAINE, 8yo. 128, 
Artuor Haut, Virtve and Co., 25, cenennenedtel IN LIN- 


SERMONS PREACHED 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 5s., 


APERS ON PREACHING AND! 


Provost of Queen's Coll., Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. By A WYKEHAMIST. | TIDENTS , 
1, The Schools of the Prophets. | THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


2. The Preacher's Difficulties. ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on the large Dic- 
3, Are Written or Extempore Sermons Best? | tionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by 
4. a far | gaa Preaching within the Reach | w)j, sMITH, LL.D. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
of most Men. 
5. Pulpit Preparation lies in the midst of Parish | 
ork 
Also, Just Ready, 
THE GORILLA COUNTRY — EX- 
| PLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in EQUATORIAL 


7. Use of Proverbs to Impress. 

8. Use of Word-Painting to Describe. 
9%. Unity Required. 

10. Variety of Subjects. 

ll. Variety of Treatment. 

12. The Use of the Eye and Hand. | a 
18, The Use to be Made of a Preacher's Old Composi- | GORILLA, the NEST 
| HIPPOPOTAMUS, &. By M. PAUL DU CHAILLU. 


! With Map and 80 Illustrations. &vo. 


} 

: | 

6. Use of Anecdotes to Enliven. | 
| 


| other SAVAGE TRIBES, and of the Chase of the 





8. 
14, The Legitimate Use of other Men's Labours. 





| 
| 


MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Pe PRINCESS: a Medley. Beant 
printed in royal 8vo, illustrated’ with Twenty 
Wood Engravings, by Thomas, Dalziel, Williams 
Green, from Designs by D. Maclise, R.A. By ALFERS 
TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laugeate. Pri ~ 
cloth ; 21s. morocco; 31s. 6d. morocco (Hayday). 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. IDYLLS of the KING. Feap. &vo, 7s, cloth, 
x Buchs ees iy a 
’ d SS: a 3 v2 5 A a . 
oo edley. Ninth Edition, Feap. 8y0, 
om MEMORIAM. Tenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 6, 
5. MAUD, and OTHER POEMS. ird Edition 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. — 
To be constantly obtained in morocco bindj 
— 4 0 bindings by 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, 


5s. 





ee 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ONL 
EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF Witt 
WORDSWORTH. ; 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 6 vols., feap. 8vo, price 30s, cloth. 

2. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, In 6 
pocket vols., price 21s. cloth. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In] vol. 
8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth 

4. WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE yr, Growth of a 
Poet's Mind. An Autobiographical mM. Feap. &yq, 
price 6s. cloth, ? 

5. WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION: a P 
8vo, price 6s, cloth. — 

6. THE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM WORDS. 
WORTH. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

7. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by Woodcuts. Price és. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS'S POEMS, 
OGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol., illus. 


trated by Seventy-two Vignettes, from 
by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth; Sle 64. 
morocco (Hayday). 

2, ROGERS'S ITALY. In 1 vol., illustrated by Fifty. 
six Vignettes, from designs by Turner and Stothan, 
price lés cloth; 31s. 6d. morocco (Hayday). 

3. ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol, f 
8vo, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price %. loth. 
188. morocco (Hayday). 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, 

POETRY—POCKET EDITIONS. 
WORDSWORTH’S  PORTICAL 

WORKS In 6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 
WORDSWORTITS EXCURSION. Price 3s, 6d. doth. 
ROGERS'’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Prige 3s. 6d. cloth. 
-ERIDGE'S POEMS, Price 3s. 61. cloth. 
SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS, Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSIPEARE. l’rice &&. 61 





cloth. 
LAMB'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS. 
2 vols., price 6s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPES 
SGYPT. 
In 2 vols. demy S8vo, price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 
350 Illustrations and 2 coloured Mays, 
THE HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Conquest by the Ambs, 
a.p. 640. By SAMUEL SHARPE, 
“Mr. Sharpe's is the only English book in which the 
student can find a complete consecutive history of 
Egypt under the Ptolemys and Cawsars. The 


| book has become handsome as well as useful, being 


enriched with many illustrations, representing build- 
ings, hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian remains."- 
Saturday Keview. 

Epwarp Moxon md Co., 44, Dover-street 





New Edition, in feap. 8vo, price és. cloth, 


7 es ESSAYS of ELIA 





the Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern | 


COLN'S INN CHAPEL, By Rev. WM. THOMSON, D.D. 


'-BUILDING APE, CHIMPANZEE, | 


By CHARLES LAMB. 
Also, 
THE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB, in 4 vols, feap. 8¥ 
price 20s. cloth, comprising : 
1. THE LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, with a Sketeb 
of his Life. By Sir T. N. TALFOURD. 

2. FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; con 
| sisting chiefly of his Letters not before publ et 
| Sketches of some of his Companions. By Sir T 
TALFOURD. 


3. THE ESSAYS of ELIA. 
4. ROSAMUND GRAY — RECOLLECTIONS @ 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL—POEMS, & 
The same in 1 vol., royal 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 
Epwakp Moxon and Co, 44, Dover-street 
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| breaking and training of all Sporting = we 4 

| tions on breeding and rearing, on Dog- 
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Joux Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster-To®. 
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18, Unity of the Parochial System. __ | HISTORY AND ITS HEROES. By J, RUTHERFURD | comprising 80 coloured figures, and 8 ‘ad 
*,* This volume is an enlargement and extension. | RUSSELL, M.D. With Portraits. 8vo | scriptive letter-press. ‘The Introdmetia ogy gs 
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